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Alle Bechte, insbesondere das der tTbersetzung, vorbehalten. 


K. k. Universitats-Buchdruckerei ,^tyria“, Gras. 
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Vorwort. 


Literarhistoriseke Betrachtung der beiden in den fol- 
genden Blattem herausgegebenen Balladen, der ich mich 
vor einiger Zeit widmete, legte mir den Stoff so nahe, daB 
mit der Zeit das Material verschiedener Art anwuchs und 
der Plan einer handliclien Sonderausgabe dieser charakte- 
ristischen Denkmaler Coleridges in mir reifte. Selbstver- 
standlich habe ich dem verdienstvollen Campbell wie 
dem geistreichen Alois Brandi viel zu danken, was ich 
iiberall gebiihrend erwahnt habe; ebensosehr muB ich aber 
auch betonen, daB in diesen beiden groBangelegten Werken 
Einzelheiten der Korrektur bedurften, die ich nach bestem 
Wissen anzubringen nirgends unterlieB. Auch im Korn- 
men tar, der hoffentlich die richtige Ausdehnung erhalten 
hat, muBten Vorganger benutzt und zitiert werden: hier 
ist aus praktischen Griinden Polemik vermieden worden. 
Auf einzelnen Anregungen in Campbells Ausgabe fuBt 
mein Lesarten-Kommentar, den ich ebenso wie die 
metrische Betrachtung in ihrer Ganze und Detaillierung 
als selbstandig ansprechen zu konnen meine. Bei der Er- 
klarung einzelner Ausdrucke ist das Oxforder New English 
Dictionary zuRate gezogen worden; jedoch sind auch eigene 
knappe englische Definitionen gewagt worden, diemeist von 
meinem treuen gelehrten Freunde Dr. James Morison 
(Oxford) in einem fruheren Stadium der Arbeit iiberpruft 
wurden. Er wies mich auch auf einige Parallelen und 
auf Scotts Benutzung von Ausdriicken aus Coleridges 
Gedichten hin und hatte die groBe Liebenswiirdigkeit, 
wahrend des Druckes die Texte des Ancient Mariner noch- 
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mals zu kollationieren: far alles weiB ich ihm herzlichsten 
Dank! Nicht minder aufnchtig verbunden bin ich Herm 
Privatdozenten Dr. R. Brotanek fiir wesentliche Erleich- 
terungen bei der Benutzung der Wiener Hofbibliothek, 
Herm Dr. R. Dyboski fur die Nachkollationierung der 
Christabel- Texte, Herm Dr. H. Frisa fur etliche Exzerpte 
aus hier nicht erreichbarea Quellen nnd endlich meinem 
sehr verehrten Herm Kollegen, Herm Professor Dr. R. 
Dittes, fiir seine aufopfemde Mithilfe bei der Korrektur 
des Bucbes, wobei noch manche Unebenbeit geglattet und 
manche Anregung fmchtbar gemacht wurde. Auch Yerlag 
und Druckerei verdienen die dankbarste Anerkennung in 
Anbetracht so vieler typograpbischer Schwierigkeiten, die 
ibr unermiidliches Entgegenkommen stets zu losen wuBte. 

Der Plan des Bucbes wollte einem doppelten Zwecke 
dienen: einen kritiscben Text zu liefem, der bei Seminar- 
iibungen zu Gmnde gelegt werden kann, und eine auch fur 
Scbulen brauchbare Ausgabe herzustellen. So sind aucb 
kritischer Apparat und Kommentar so gearbeitet, daB sie 
ziemlick unabhangig voneinander benutzt werden konnen. 
Wenn auch das Beiwerk dieser Ausgabe da und dort 
Widerspruch finden mag, dem Leser des unverganglichen 
Textes selber kann ich nur mit Cb. Lamb zurufen (und 
dies moge auch der Segenswunsch fiir mein Buchlein sein): 
“I counsel thee , shut not thy heart , nor thy library, against 

s. t. cr 

Wien, im Juli 1907. 

Der Verfasser. 
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Abktirzungen, 


Col. = Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 

Wo. = William Wordsworth. 

Anc. Mar. = The Ancient Mariner. 

Christ. = Christabel. 

Brandi = Samuel Taylor Coleridge und die englische Komantik von 
Alois Brandi. Berlin, 1886. 

Ca. = The Poetical Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited with 
a Biographical Introduction by James Dykes Campbell. 
London, 1893. 

Notizbuch — S. T. Coleridges Notizbuch aus den Jahren 1795—1798, 
herausgegeben von A. Brandi (Archiv f. d. Stud, der 
neueren Sprachen, 97. Bd.). 

H. = Lyrical Ballads. By William Wordsworth and S. T. Coleridge. 

1798. Edited with Certain Poems of 1798, and an Intro¬ 
duction and Notes by Thomas Hutchinson. London, 1898. 

G. = The Ancient Mariner by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes by Andrew J. George. Boston 
(U. S. A.), 1897. 

Andere Abktirzungen siehe: “Uberlieferung.” 

Der meist ganz elementare Kommentar zum Anc. Mar. von 

Dr. M. Benecke in seiner <c Collection of Longer English Poems” (Vel- 

hagen & Klasings "English Authors” 62) ist mir erst nach AbschluB des 

Manuskriptes bekannt geworden: ich habe ihm nichts zu verdanken. 


Druckfehler und Berichtigungen. 
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Uberlieferung, 


Die beiden Balladen Col.’s sind uns N in mehreren Fassungen 
erhalten. 

1 . A. The Rime of the Ancyent Marinere | In Seven 
Parts ' Argument | How a Ship having passed the Line was driven 
by Storms to the cold Country towards the South Pole; and how 
from thence she made her course to the Tropical Latitude of the 
Great Pacific Ocean; and of the Strange Things that befell; and in 
what manner the Ancyent Marinere came back to his Own Country. — 
(Ohne Randnoten!) In den Lyrical Ballads, London, 1798. Anonym. 

B. The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, | A Poet’s Reverie j 
In Seven Parts | Argument | How a Ship having first sailed to the 
Equator, was driven by Storms, to the cold Country towards the 
South Pole; how the Ancient Mariner, cruelly, and in contempt of 
the laws of hospitality, killed a Sea-bird; and how he was followed 
by many strange Judgements; and in what manner he came back to 
his own Country. — In der 2. Auflage der Lyrical Ballads, 1800. [Mit 
einer Note von Wordsworth (s. unten S. 6, u.)]. 

C. = B, doch ohne das Argument, in der 3. Auflage der Lyrical 
Ballads, 1802 . Mit unwesentlichen Textanderungen. 

D. = C., in der 4. Auflage der Lyrical Ballads, 1805. 

S. The Rime of theAncientMariner| In SevenParts | 
‘Facile credo, plures esse .. T. Burnet, Archceol. Phil. pag. 68. — in den 
Sibylline Leaves: | a Collection of Poems. | By S. T. Coleridge, 
Esq. | London ] 1817. Hier fehlt das Argument, daftir sind die Prosa- 
randglossen abgedruckt und Textanderungen vorgenommen. 

Alle spateren Abdrttcke sind kritisch wertlos. 

2 . A. Christabel; Kubla Khan, a Vision; the Pains of 
Sleep. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. London: Printed for John Murray 
1816. (Die Second und Third Edition aus demselben Jahre wortlich 
gleichlautend.) Preface: “The first part of the following poem was icritten. 
... Since the latter date, my poetic powers have been, till very lately, in a 
state of suspended animation. But as, in my very first conception of the tale, 
I had the whole present to my mind, with the wholeness , no less than with 
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the liveliness of a vision; I trust that I shall he able, to embody in verse 
the three parts yet to come, in the course of the present year. — It is 
probable ...passion.” Ygl. u. S. 86. 

B. Christabel. In: The Poetical Works of S. T. Coleridge, 
including the Dramas of Wallenstein, Remorse, and Zapolya. In 
three Volumes. London. W. Pickering, 1828(wortlichgleichlautender 
Abdruck von Christabel mit Interpunktionsanderungen in der Ausgabe 
1829: B’) ‘Preface? ist geiindert: “I trust I shall yet be able to embody in 
verse the three parts yet to come.” (sonst gleich). — Anderungen im Texte. 

C. Christabel. In: The Poetical Works of S. T. Coleridge. 
London, Pickering, 1884. (Dann oft wiederholt) ‘Preface’: der Absatz 
von “Since the latter date ... — three parts yet to come.” ist ganz fallen 
gelassen. — Sp&tere Abdrtlcke sind kritisch wertlos. 

FUr Christ, kommen femer noch drei Handschriften in 
Betracht: 

MS I. Geschenk Col.’s an Miss Stoddart, die spatere Gattin 
Hazlitts. 

MS II. Eine von Col. J. Payne Collier geliehene Hand- 
schrift. 1811. 

MS III. Geschenk Col.-s an Wo.’s Schwester, Miss Sarah 
Hutchinson. 

tJber das nahere Verhaltnis der Drucke und Handschriften, welch 
letztere nur in wichtigen Fallen herangezogen sind, wird in den Les- 
arten das Notige beigebracht; der Zusammenstellung liegen zum Teil 
Ca.’s Bezeichnungen zu Grunde. 
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Einleitung. 

1. The Ancient Mariner. 

Entstehung und Aufnahme. 

Es war am 13. November 1797, etwa 4 Monate nach- 
dem sicli auf Col.’s Veranlassung Wo. mit seiner Schwester 
Dorothy im Lake-Distrikt niedergelassen hatten, als die drei 
Freunde gegen Abend von Alfoxden auszogen, um Linton 
und das “Tal der Steine” zu besichtigen. Col. erzahlte den 
Traum eines seiner Bekannten in Stowey, eines Mr. Cruik- 
shank, der darin ein Skelettschiff mit Bemannung gesehen 
hatte. Wie so haufig, wandte sich das Gesprach der zwei 
Dichterfreunde ihren dichterischen Tendenzen zu, und da 
einen Teil derselben die naturgemaBe Darstellung libematur- 
licher Ereignisse und ihrer Auslosung im Gemute der davon 
betroffenen Personen bildete, griff Col., dessen Domane 
gerade diese kiinstlerische Richtung war, wahrend des 
Spazierganges das Thema des Geisterschiffes auf und der 
Plan zum Anc. Mar . wurde unter Wo.’s Beihilfe entworfen. 
Letzterer hatte kiirzlich Shelvockes Voyages gelesen, 
worin von dem am Kap Horn so haufigen Albatrossen 
berichtet wurde, und schlug nun vor, den alten Matrosen 
einen dieser Vogel toten zu lassen, worauf dessen Schutz- 
geister dafiir Rache nehmen sollten. Auch der Gedanke, 
das Schiff von den toten Matrosen bedienen und weiter- 
fiihren zu lassen, stammt von Wo. Endlich steuerte er noch 
einige Verse bei (s.Komm. zuV. 13—16; 226—227); abereine 
vollig gemeinschaftliche Ausarbeitung, die noch am selben 
Abend angebahnt wurde, scheiterte an der Verschiedenheit 
der beiden poetischen Naturen und so trat Wo. zuriick. 1 ) 

x ) Memoirs of W. Wordsworth, London, 1851, Vol. I. pp. 107, 108 
[MiB Fenwick]. — Note in Poems of S. T. Col., 1852 [Gesprach Wo.’s 
mit Rev. Alex. Dyce]. — Vgl. Biographia Literaria, Chap. XIV. 

E i c h 1 e r, The Ancient Mariner u. Christ. 1 
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Einleitung. 


Von literarischenEinfliissen hat Ca. (p. 595—596) den des 
alten Buches “Strange and dangerous Voyage of Captain Thomas 
James in his intended Discovery of the North-West Passage 
into the South Sea , London , 1663” nach Wiirdigung der ent- 
sprechenden Literatur als nicht unwahrscheinlich bezeichnet. 
Auch den in The Gentleman’s Magazine, Oct. 1853 zuerst 
geltend gemachten EinfluB von “The Letter of St. Paulinus 
[Bishop of Nola] to Macarius , in which he relates astounding 
ivonders concerning the shipwreck of an old man’ 9 leugnet er 
nicht ganz; die aus der zweiten Halfte des 4. Jahrhunderts 
stammende Epistel erzahlt: 

“Ein Komschiff war in der Nahe Sardiniens vom Sturme der 
Maste beraubt worden, worauf die Mannschaft das Wrack verlieb, bis 
auf einen Mann, den man an der Pumpe vergessen batte. Sechs Tage 
lang litt dieser nnter seiner Vereinsamung, brach kein Brot und 
wttnschte sich blob den Tod. Gottes Wort richtete ihn aber wieder 
auf: neues Leben erftlllte ihn. Auf Gottes Geheib hibte er die Segel, 
und siehe, Engel halfen ihm bei seinem Werke, sichtbar und eifrig ihm 
zur Seite stehend: das SchifF segelte, sobald er nur die Hand ans 
Tan legte. Zuweilen gewahrte er eine Schar Krieger, welche die Arbeit 
verrichteten. 28 Tage lang fuhr er so dahin, unter Leitung des ‘Lotsen 
der Welt’; nahe dem Lande rief er Fischer an, die in zwei Booten 
heranruderten, aber vor dem Schiffe haltmachten, da sie es fQr ein 
Kriegsschiffhielten. Die Hilferufe des alten Mannes bewogen sie endlich, 
von ihrer Angst abzustehen und ihn zu retten.” 

Ca. schatzt beide Quellen mit Reclit als nicht sehr 
bedeutsam ein. Gelehrte Reisewerke und ahnliche muB Col. 
damals gelesen haben, wie das Notizbuch beweist, wo z. B. 
Bl. 81b und 32 a eine ganze Alligatorenbeschreibung bieten. 

Fur das Gespensterfahrzeug hat Brandi (S. 209 f) auf 
“Macbeth 9 ' hingewiesen, wo die Hexe den verhaBten 
Matrosen austrocknen, mit Schlaflosigkeit qualen, zur Ver- 
zweiflung treiben und seine Barke verschlagen lassen will, 
ohne ihn zu toten. Ebenso iiberzeugend vergleicht er das 
Versinken des Schiffes am Schlusse mit der Hetzjagd in 
Burgers “Lenore”, wozu er noch bemerkt, daB in der 
englischen Ubertragung dieses Gedichtes von W. Taylor, 
der gespenstige Ritt bereits aufs Meer ausgedehnt ist. 1 ) 


0 Andere JReminiszenzen Col.’s an Burgers Gedicht finden sich: 
The Destiny of Nations [1796], ll. 290ff., Kubla Khan [1797] U. 14—16, 
Lewti [1794] ll. 28—47; Christabel ll. 79ff. und Ball, of Dark Ladie, 
ll 33ff. 
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Schon bei Shelvocke wird ein groBer Albatros, der als Ur- 
sache des schlecbten Wetters gilt, erschossen (daran kniipfte 
Wo.’s Schuldmotiv an); die Fischer, die dem Matrosen an 
der lukanischen Kiiste zu Hilfe gekommen waren, sind 
gemaB der sparsamen Okonomie der Ballade durch einen 
Lotsen und seinen Knaben ersetzt; der Einsiedler ist die 
in der Lit. des 18. Jahrhunderts xibliche Figur, die den 
Segen und die Versohnung ausspricht (Stemes Pater 
Lorenzo u. a.). Die Geistermannschaft kommt nach Brandi 
(S. 212) moglicherweise aus einer andem Stelle in Shel- 
vockes Voyages und manche Einzelheiten, wie der Kom- 
mentar zeigt, aus anderen, nicht bekannten Beisewerken 
(vgl. Notizbuch). 

Diesen fremden Elementen gesellen 9ich nun die grofl- 
artig stinmiungsvollen, lyrisch gehaltenen Beschreibungen 
zu: Sie sind des Dichters echtes Eigentum, im Yergleiche 
mit ihnen konnen wir bei den beriihrten literarischen Pa- 
rallelen hochstens von “Anregung” sprechen, denn hier liegt 
das We sen des Anc. Mar . Aber auch hier muBten dem 
Dichter, der bis dahin das Meer noch nicht befahren hatte, 
Beisewerke an die Hand gehen; und er verarbeitete das 
gelesene Material in sich mit einer Phantasie, die ihres- 
gleichen sucht. Zu erklaren ist diese Ausgestaltungskraft 
zum Teil wohl durch den OpiumgenuB, dem Col. seit 1796 
fronte. 1 ) Wenn Brandi (S. 192—193) die Entstehung des so 
farbenstrahlenden Fragmentes “Kubla Khan” auf die im 
Zustande der Opiumbetaubung vorgestellten Bilder zurtick- 
leitet, so stehe ich nicht an, derartige visionare Biickschlage 
der Lekttire von Beisebeschreibungen auch bei der Ent¬ 
stehung des Anc. Mar. anzunehmen und ihre produktive 
Fahigkeit noch viel hoher als die der fruher erwahnten lite¬ 
rarischen Motive anzuschlagen. Noch ein Moment fiir die 
Annahme der visionaren Erscheinungen des Opiumessers 
ist meines Erachtens der Umstand, daB gerade diese Spuk- 
gestalten und das Milieu bei Col. zum ofteren wieder- 
kehren, und zwar in bunten und ungeheuerlichen Yaria- 
tionen. So hatte Col. schon in “The Destiny of Nations” 
(436ff.) das Lokale im Polarlande spielen lassen: ein 


J ) Col.’s Brief an Poole vom 5. November 1796, Ca. p. XXX. 

1 * 
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Einleitung. 


schwimmendes Eisfeld, wo der Eisbar in Angst und Wut 
sein Geheul ertonen lafit. Auch dies© Schilderung hat einen 
literarischen Keim: Geschichte Gronlands von Crantz II, 1 
(Brandi, S. 213), aber auch hier wieder das Belebende und 
Phantastische zugegeben vom Dichter! Im Anc. Mar . tritt 
nun wieder die Eislandschaft vor des Dichters Augen, diesmal 
mit der Musik des Treibeises allein, die ein furchtbares 
Leben in dem leblosen Element© bildet und die Verein- 
samung im Nebel und Schnee noch mehr fiihlen lafit. Brandi 
weist auf diese und die folgenden, bei Col. selbst schon vor- 
handenen Motive hin, doch ohne, wie ich meine, das ent- 
sprechende Gewicht auf ihre variierte Wiederkehr zu 
legen, und gerade darin liegt das Traumhafte solcher Bilder 
bei iiberreizter Sinnestatigkeit. — Auf dieselbe Stufe stellt 
man wohl mit Recht auch die weiteren Parallelen zu “The 
Destiny of Nations'*: Windstille auf dem Ozean; die Monaden 
(selbsttatige Geisterchen); die Schleimwesen, die im Wasser 
auf- und absteigen; ja selbst der Riesenvogel Vuokho, der 
mit den Geistem zusammen Mordtaten racht und beklagt, 
weisen auf diese Ballade hin. Phantastisch ausgearbeitet 
sind auch einzelne literarische Motive der Schilderung: Die 
glanzenden Flocken, die schon Wo. und Bums auf dem 
Flusse sehen, werden bei ihm zu elbischen Lichtflocken, die 
von den sich aufbaumenden Wasserschlangen wegzucken 
(Brandi, S. 214). Von idyllischen Ziigen aus CoL’s bisheriger 
Dichtung fuhrt Brandi an: “das Sauseln des Windes, die 
Musik der Spharen, der Gesang der Lerche, das Platschem 
des Waldbaches”. Ich fiige noch hinzu: die beruhigende 
Wirkung des Mondlichtes (siehe Komm. zu 477 ff. und the 
huge oak tree in “The Raven” 1 u. 21 fur Christ. 33 etc.) — 
Ob Wo.’s damals noch fragmentarisches Gedicht “The 
Female Vagrant”, das erst 1798 erschienen und dann 1842 
vervollstandigt unter dem Titel “Guilt md Sorrow” ver- 
offentlicht wurde, dem Dichter schon 1796 bekannt geworden 
ist, wie er selbst in der Biogr. Lit Cap . IV. erzahlt, ist nicht 
sicher, da diese Darstellung seines inneren Entwicklungs- 
ganges eben wie die so vieler anderer Dichter “Dichtung 
und Wahrheit” gemischt enthalt. Stimmt aber dieses Zitat, 
so hatten wir hier einen spaten Ableger von Mrs. Rad- 
cliffes erstem Schauderroman “The Siciliane Romance” 1790 
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und des Schweizer Idyllendichters GeBner “Tod Abels”: 
“SchloBruinen, geheimnisvolles Dunkel — schwere Seufzer 
— Entdeokung ernes tief ungliicklichen Weibes und eines 
ermordeten Wanderers —”, wie Brandi anmerkt, von GeBners 
Dichtung: “Held ein rucbloser Morder, verfolgt vom 
Schrecken der Elemente, gestraft mit Sturm und Einsam- 
keit”. Im Hochsommer 1797 begeisterten diese Gedanken, 
wenn, wie gesagt, die Stelle der Biogr . Lit . auf richtiger 
Erinnerung beruht, Col. zu dem Entwurfe seiner “ Wan¬ 
derings of Cain”; als ihm aber Wo., mit dem dieser Plan 
gemeinsam ausgearbeitet werden sollte, die allzu phantastische 
Welt, in welcher dieses Marchen spielt, vorbielt, emiichterte 
sichCol. und lieB es unvollendet. Doch derHauptgedanke vom 
Morder und seiner Yerfolgung mag dann im Dichter wieder 
aufgestiegen sein, als er mit seinem Freunde den Plan zum 
Anc. Mar. durchsprach. — Das Motiv von dem festbannen- 
den Blicke des alten Matrosen kann nach Brandi, Ca., 
George auf Autobiographisches zurtickgehen (vgl. Komm. zu 
V. 13—14). Feraer hat Brandi (S. 215) Verkniipfung dieses 
Motivs mit einem literarischen nachgewiesen: Lewis, der 
Verfasser des “Monk”, hatte in seinen Roman eine Ballade 
“ Alonzo the Brave and Fair Imogen” eingeschaltet, die ziemlich 
beliebt war: “Da sieht schon Imogen an ihrem Hochzeits- 
tage mitten im Tanze plotzlich einen Ritter neben sich, den 
sie nicht los wird, der sich endlich als die wandemde Leiche 
eines friiheren, im Kriege gefallenen Brautigams entpuppt. 
Daher stammt es wohl, daB sich der unheimliche Matrose 
gerade einem Hochzeitsgaste annestelt, so daB ebenfalls die Ent- 
setzensgeschichte mit der Tanzmusik zusammenfallt.” Lewis 
selbst hat dieses Motiv sicher aus der Biirgerschen “Lenore” 
entlehnt, da er nachweisbar derartige Spukgeschichten aus 
der deutschen Literatur hiniibernahm. Das ware also ein in- 
direktes Nachwirken der Biirgerschen Dichtung auf Col. — 
Das sind wohl die Hauptstriche, die in dem dunklen 
Gemalde, auf das wir mit siiBem Grauen hinblicken, deutlich 
zu erkennen sind; aber die Unzahl feinster Schattierungen 
ausfuhrlich zu erlautem, miissen wir uns hier versagen: das 
wiirde sie ertoten. Mit rein verstandesmaBiger und morali- 
sierender Denkweise darf man diese Schopfung reinster 
Einbildungskraft nicht erklaren wollen. 
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In diesen Fehler verfiel jedoch die Kritik, als das 
Gedicht mit seinen Geschwistern “The Nightingale” und zwei 
Episoden aus “Osorio” ohne Vatersnamen im Juli 1798 in 
den hauptsachlich von Wo. bestrittenen “Lyrical Ballads” 
erschien. Fur den Augenblick bedeutete die ganze epoche- 
machende Sammlung und der Anc . Mar . keinen Erfolg. 1 ) 
Uber den letzteren auBerte sich Griffith (Monthly Review, 
May 1799): “The Rime of the A. M . is the strang¬ 
est story of a cock and hull that we ever saw on paper ... 
it seems a rhapsody of unintelligible wildness and incoherence, 
. .. there are, however, in it poetical touches of an exquisUive 
kind ” — Etwas besser urteilt der Rezensent im British 
Critic, Oct., 1799 (Wrangham?): “The A. M. has many ex¬ 
cellencies and many faults. The beginning and end are striking 
and well-conducted, hut the intermediate part is too long, and 
has in some places a kind of confusion of images which deprives 
it of all effect from not being intelligible ” — The Monthly 
Magazine, Dec., 1798, ist ebenfalls halb absprechend und 
The Analytical, Dec., 1798 spricht von “the extravagance of 
a mad German poet”. Am schlimmsten jedoch spielte Southey 
(Critical Revieiv, Oct., 1798) dem Dichter mit, dessen Freund 
er war: “Many of the stanzas are laboriously beautiful, but 
in connection they are absurd or unintelligible. Our readers may 
exercise their ingenuity in attempting to unriddle what follows 
[namlich V. 801—822]. We do not sufficiently understand the 
story to analyse it. It is a Dutch attempt at German sublimity. 
Genius has here been employed in producing a poem of little 
merit.” Wenn auch Lamb, der doch damals mehr zu Southey 
als zu dessen Schwager hielt, diese Auffassung sehr scharf 
zuriickwies, behielten solche Stimmen z. Z. dennoch Recht 
und auch Wo. hielt das Gedicht fur miBgliickt und machte 
es fur den MiBerfolg der Lyr. B. allein verantwortlich. In 
der zweiten Auflage druckte er es in modemisierter Gestalt 
ab und gab ihm eine hochst gonnerhafte “Note” bei (ab- 
gedruckt Ca. p. 596). Mit einer gewissen Eitelkeit plaudert 
er aus, daB der Wiederabdruck nur ihm zu verdanken sei, 
obwohl der Verfasser in Ansehung des Fiaskos seines Werkes 

0 Der materielle Ertrag (80 Guineas) wurde mit zur Bestreitung 
der deutschen Reise Col.’s, Wo.’s und dessen Schwester verwendet. 
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dagegen gewesen sei. Dann tadelt er, daB der Anc. Mar. 
keinen deutlichen Charakter als Berufsmatrose oder als 
Mensch liberhaupt habe; ferner, daB er nicht handelt, son- 
dem Werkzeug und Opfer allein ist; drittens, daB Einheit 
und inner© Konsequenz der Handlung fehle; endlich, daB 
zu viel “Bildwerk” (imagery) darinnen angehauft sei. Lobend 
hebt er die naturwahre Leidenschaftlichkeit, die “einzelnen” 
schonen Bilder und den sprachiichen und metrischen Aus- 
druck hervor. Namentlich die Leidenschaftlichkeit biirgt 
ibm fur den Wert des Gedichtes, “which is not of ten possessed 
by better Poems”. 

Ca. weist darauf hin, daB sich Lambs Brief an Wo. 
(Ainger’s Letters, /, 164) auf diese “Note” bezieht, deren 
Vorwiirfe Lamb ebenso wie die Southeys zu widerlegen 
sucht. Wie sehr Lamb Col. verstanden hat, zeigt auch eine 
Nebenbemerkung in demselben Briefe, worin er den neuen 
Untertitel “A Poet's Reverie” tadelnd zuriickweist, denn durch 
diese Bemerkung wiirde ja die Naturwahrheit der ganzen 
Geschichte so verhohnt, wie durch Bottom des Webers 
AuBerung “Ich bin kein wirklicher Lowe”, das Zwischen- 
spiel in “Midsummemight’s Dream”. Col. stimmte dem nun 
zu und tilgte den Untertitel, der nur durch ein Versehen 
auf dem zweiten Blatte stehen blieb. 

Vielfach wurde von englischer Seite der Vorwurf gegen 
das Gedicht erhoben, es fehle ihm die “Moral” und die 
“Wahrscheinlichkeit”. Gegen den ersten Anwurf hat sich 
Col. selbst verteidigt (Table Talk , May 31 th , 1830). Er sieht 
das ein, was man in der deutschen Kritik stets behauptet 
und gefuhlt hat: der Anc. Mar. hat zu viel Moral fur ein 
Werk reinster Phantasie oder wenigstens zu offen gepredigte 
Moral fur ein Marchen. (Hiezu stimmt auch seine Dar- 
stellung von den Kunstprinzipien, die er im Anc. Mar. an- 
wenden wollte, in Riogi\ Lit. Chap. XIV.) Dies Spiel der 
schonsten Bilder vor des Dichters Augen, in modulations- 
reichster Sprache und musikalischen Versen geschildert, hat 
unter Wo.’s Einflussen entschieden gelitten. Ware durch 
dieses Moralisieren eine einheitliche, deutliche Handlung 
entstanden, so muBten wir diese Beeinflussung segnen; in- 
dessen kann man einen logischen Zusammenhang, eine 
innere Motivierung nicht finden. Warum der Matrose den 
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Albatros erschieBt, erfahren wir liberhaupt nicht, und nun 
sollen wir bereitwillig glauben, daB iiberirdische Geister ans 
Werk gehen, wegen einer von einem einzelnen aus uns un- 
bekannten Griinden begangenen Tat 200 Menschen zu toten ? 
Glauben wir das namlich nicht, so miissen wir liberhaupt das 
Gedicht als Schauermar lachelnd beiseite legen. Und darin 
liegt der Hauptmangel, daB eben der Dichter durch das Mo- 
ralisieren zu verlangen scheint, seinen Aberglauben auch zu 
teilen. — Begeben wir uns aber auf seinen wirklichen Stand- 
punkt und sind wir mit ihm romantisch, so werden wir nicht 
nur das auBerliche, geradezu blendende Gewand bewundem 
miissen, sondem auch das kemgesunde, leidenschaftatmende, 
mit hochstem Naturalismus darunter gebildete innerste 
Wesen dieser Schopfung des Dichters. 

Freiiich wird uns der SchluB des Gedichtes jah aus 
unserer Romantik herausreiBen, wenn der Alte fromm er- 
zahlt, daB er gern mit alt und jung bete, der Hochzeits- 
gast aber, da ihm jegliche Hochzeitsstimmung vergangen 
ist, triib nach Hause geht, um andern Tages als “weiserer, 
aber schwermiitigerer” Mensch zu erwachen. Das ist ja auch 
Naturalismus, aber von anderer Art als der friihere, der 
uns die Einsamkeit, das Meer, die Domanen bis ins ein- 
zelne packend geschildert hat: jetzt stehen wir schwindelnd^ 
wie der Einsiedler, auf festem Lande und blicken uns ver- 
wundert um: denn wir glauben schrecklich getraumt zu 
haben, bemerken aber mit gemischten Empfindungen, daB 
wir uns unter den hausbackenen Englandem des “Age of 
Wordsworth” befinden. 1 ) 

Metrum, Sprache und Stil. 

Die Ballade umfaBte urspninglich 658 Verse in A, die 
in S, das wir nun unseren Betrachtungen zu Grunde legen, 
auf 625 vermindert wurden. Das Versmafi ist das in den 
alten Balladen so beliebte Common Metre , der jambische 
katalektische Tetrameter oder S e p t e n a r. In diesem Metrum 
hatte Col. schon das 1797 begonnene “The Three Graves'’ 

J ) Die meisterhafte "Obersetzung von Freiligrath hat den Anc. 
Mar. auch bei uns sehr popular gemacht: die von E. Hofer war mir 
nicht zuganglich. 
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geschrieben, dann spater “The Devil’s Thoughts” abgefafit,, 
wo die Bankelsangerstrophe, wie bis dahin von Kunst- 
dichtem meist, allerdings zu komiscben Wirkungen ver- 
wendet ist. Der Vers selbst ist mit Hilfe der Takt- 
umstellung und gelegentlicher Verletzung der Prosa- 
betonung — zweier entgegengesetzter Prinzipien — 
ungemein abwechslungsreich gestaltet. Aus der groBen Zahl 
wahle ich bloB einige Beispiele aus S: 

V. 12 Eftsoons his hand dropt h4. (Prosaton verletzt in- 
folge 10, wo diese Betonung des Pronomens in dieser Phrase 
Regel ist.) 

V. 22 Merrily did we drop (Taktumst.) 

V. 90 Came to the mariners’ hollo! (Dass.) 

V. 251 Lay like a load on my weary eye (Dass.) 

V. 518 That come from a far countree. (Prosaton verletzt) 
etc. etc. 

Doppelte Senkungen im Innem des Verses und 
im Auftakte liegen im Charakter des akzentuierenden 
Metrums und werden von Col. unbeschrankt verwendet- 
Vgl. nur S: 

V. 71 And a good south wind sprung up behind; 

V. 74, 90 Came to the mariners’ hollo! 

V. 334 To have seen those dead men rise . 

V. 518 That come from a far countree . 

etc. 

Die Strophenform ist verschieden, laBt sich jedoch 
immer auf den gebrochenen Septenar zuruckfuhren. Die 
weitaus haufigste ist das echte Common Metre x* a 3 y 4 as, 
vertreten in 105 Fallen. Col. scheint erst im Verlaufe des 
Dichtens zu Erweiterungen gegriffen zu haben: wahrend in 
S am Beginne bloB die ersten 11 Strophen die alte Form 
aufweisen, waren es ihrer in A noch 23, dann erst setzten 
andere Typen ein und auch jetzt finden sich noch genug 
ziemlich umfangreicher Gruppen der Vierzeiler. Bau und 
Reimstellung der 5 zeiligen Strophen zeigen sie als organische 
Weiterbildung der erstgenannten Form: in 18 Fallen X 4 
a 3 b 4 h* as (V. 162ff., 186ff., 248ff., 267ff., 272ff., 277ff., 
292ff., 313ff., 322ff, 345ff, 358ff, 393ff, 533ff, 586ff. r 
605 ff), dazu noch zwei Strophen mit Binnenreim in der 
ersten Zeile (V. 157ff, 514ff); in einem Falle a 4 bs a 4 
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a 4 b 3 (V. 190 ff.), alle also mit Einschub einer 4hebigen 
Zeile naoh Z. 3. Die 6zeiligen sind am haufigsten in der 
Form X 4 a a y 4 as Z 4 as, also mit Verdreifachung des 
Septenars, vertreten: 14 Fall© (Y. 91 ff., 97 ff., 143 ff., 171 ff., 
257 ff., 282 ff, 336 ff, 367 ff, 377 ff., 383 ff, 446 ff, 527 ff, 
564 ff, 591 ff.), die haufig noeh durch Binnenreim variiert wer- 
den; ein Fall a 4 bs X 4 (= 2 Bi) ba (V. 45ff), also mit 
Vorsetzung eines Reimpaares vor das Common Metre. Ein 
abnormes Schema bietet die 9 zeilige Strophe (V. 203 ff) a 4 
a 4 ba c 4 C 4 b 3 d* d 4 bs, Verdreifachung des Septenars 
mit Vorschiebung eines 4heb. Verses vor jedem derselben. 

Diese also ziemlich bunte Reihe von Strophenformen ist 
noch durch Binnenreime in den 4heb. Versen, die ent- 
weder rein oder durch bloBe Ass onanz reimen, volltonender 
gemacht. Vgl. V. 7, 21, 31, 37, 49, 53, 65, 57, 69, 61, 63, 
69, 71, 73, 75, 77, 81, 87, 89, 93, 95, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 

109, 115, 127, 141, 153, 157, 162, 171, 197, 218, 232, 280, 

320, 354, 377, 381, 400, 418, 420, 426, 428, 432, 474, 480, 

488, 492, 496, 614, 527, 550, 558, 568, 691, 610, 612, 614, 

622. Bei solcher Fiille von Gleichlauten entsteht ein musi- 
kalisches Auf- und Abwogen, das bei der sonstigen Freiheit 
des Metrums auch den feinsten Wirkungen dienen kann. 

Die Reinheit des Reimes ist wie bei alien eng- 
lischen Dichtem grundsatzlich nicht in unserem Sinne 
gewahrt. AuBer den erwahnten Assonanzen finden sich un- 
reine Reime in reicher Zahl. So V. 45:46:47 prow: blow : 
foe, 52 : 54 cold: emerald, 80 : 82 thus: Albatross, 109 Binnen¬ 
reim, speak: break, 159 : 160 stood: blood, 217 : 219 groan: one , 
294 : 295 given : Heaven , 328 : 330 on: groan, 360 : 361 are : 
air, 489 : 491 rood: stood , 509 : 511: 513 good: wood: blood , 
534 : 637 along: young, 539 : 541 reply: cheerily, 692 : 594 : 696 
there: are : prayer, 611 : 613 Guest: beast. 

Im Satze (oder wenigstens im Prosasatze) tonlose 
Worter wie me (4 etc.), he (10, 12 etc.), she (34), be (108, 
124 etc.), they (254 etc.) u. a. m. werden anstandslos im 
Reime gebraucht, ebenso die der alten Orthographic von A 
entsprechenden zerdehnten Ableitungen auf -er (V. 1, 20, 40 
etc. Mariner, 184 gossameres etc.). 

Die Qualitat der Reime ist dem alten Typus der 
Chevy-Chase-Strophe gemaB stumpf; klingend nur an 
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neun Stellen: V. 72 : 74 und 88 : 90 follow: hollo, 116 : 118 
motion: ocean, 294: 295 given : Heaven , 884 : 886 : 388 ocean : 
motion: motion, 411:413 renewing: doing, 427:429 belated: 
abated, 431 : 432 weather: together und 436: 437 fitter: glitter. 

Riihrende oder reiche Reime ergeben sich oft durch 
die Wiederholung ganzer Zeilen, somit entsprechen sie aller- 
dings nicht dem Gesetze, dafi wenigstens der Sinn vollig 
gleichlautender Worter im Reime verschieden sein muB, 
bilden aber ein wichtiges Stilmittel (s. unten). Beispiele: 
V. 10 :12 he, 94 : 96 blow, 100:102 mist, 144 : 146 eye, 174 : 
176 Sun, 286 : 287 unaware, 386 : 388 motion 642 : 644 ship. 

AuBer der an Stelle des Reimes oder ais sonstiger 
Schmuck auftretenden Assonanz kommt aucb als Verzierung 
die Alliteration vor, die naturlich keineswegs immer 
beabsichtigt ist. Unzweifelhafle Falle gewollter Alliteration 
sind meines Erachtens: 

36 the merry minstrelsy, 92 And it would work 'em woe, 103—104 
The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, The furrow stream'd off free, 
106 Into that silent sea, 110 The silence of the sea, 119 und 121 Water, 
water, every where, 122 Nor any drop to drink, 127 in reel and rout, 133 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us, 168 to work us weal, 171 und 173 
The western wave, 180 With broad and burning face, 190/191 Her lips 
were red, her looks were free, Her locks were yellow as gold, 203 We 
listened and looked, 226 long and lank, 236 The many men, 246 A wicked 
tchisper came, 248 I closed my lids, and kept them close, 254 Nor rot nor 
reek did they, 263 The moving Moon , 267 Her beams bemocked the sultry 
main, 269 But where the ship's huge shadow lay, 281 a flash of golden 
fire, 295/296 She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, That slid into my so id, 
304 Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 311/312 But with its sound it 
shook the sails, That were so thin and sere, 874 Yet never a breeze did 
breathe , 375 Slowly and smoothly, 395 my living life, 423 Without or wave 
or wind, 450 a frightful fiend, 482 shapes, that shadows were, 483 In 
crimson colours came, 498 the silence sank, 529 see those sails, 533 leaves 
that lay, 543 nor spake nor stirred, 566 Laughed loud and long, 577 What 
manner of man, 584 And till my ghastly tale is told, 590 To him my tale 
I teach, 613 bird and beast, 625 the morrow morn. . Eine Liste, die je 
nach Geschmack durch Auifassung von unvermeidlichen Alliterations- 
wdrtera als beabsichtigten St&ben vermehrt werden kann. 

Die Freiheit des Rhythmus zeigt sick in einer groflen 
Zahl von Zeilenenjambements: V. 27/28 And he shone 
bright , and on the right / Went down into the sea . — 41/42 
And now the Storm-blast came, and he / Was tyrannous 
and strong . — 86/86 Still hid in mist, and on the left / Went 
down into the sea . — 137/138 We could not speak, no more 
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than if / We had been choked with soot. — 143/144 There 
parsed a iveary time. Each throat / Was parched, and glazed 
each eye. — 234/23B And never a saint took pity on / My soul 
in agony. — 442/445 And now this spell was snapt: once 
more / I viewed the ocean green, / And looked far forth , yet 
little saw / Of what had else been seen. — 558/559 And all was 
still, save that the hill / Was telling of the sound. — 610/611 
Farewell, farewell! but this I tell / To thee, thou Wedding - 
Guest! — 55/56, 131/132, 139/140, 141/142, 147/148, 151/152, 
185/186, 238/239, 246/247, 275/276, 280/281, 282/283, 290/291, 
306/307, 322/323, 358/359, 367/368, 396/397, 450/451, 498/499, 
512/513, 554/555, 566/567, 597/598, 599/600, 620/621. Hiebei 
ist es im Grunde gleichgiiltig, ob wir die Strophen als 4-, 
5- und 6 zeilig, also kurzzeilig, oder als Septenare langzeilig 
auffassen: in jedem Falle ist der Reichtum der rhythmischen 
Varianten deutlich sichtbar, nur miiBte man in ersterem 
das Zeilenenjambement als Verschiebung der sonst regel- 
mafiigen Zasur bezeichnen. 

Strophenenj ambement findet nur an zwei Stellen 
statt: Y. 444/445 .. .yet little saw / Of what had else been 
seen zu V. 446 ff. Like one, that on a lonesome road ..durch 
den Einsatz des Vergleiches nicht besonders fiihlbar, und 
532 Unless perchance it were zu 533 Brown skeletotis of leaves 
that lag.. ., ziemlich stark. Einmal wird eine Strophe 
geteilt, also auch ein Beispiel einer Art von Reim- 
brechung, die sonst bei gekreuztem Reime nicht leicht 
nachweisbar ist; in diesem Falle (V. 422ff.) handelt es sich 
urn Aufteilung je zweier Zeilen auf den Dialog der beiden 
in der Vision gehorten Geisterstimmen. 

Wie die metrische Form der alten Ballade entnommen 
war, so wuBte sich der Dichter auch in der Sprache 
dieser Literaturgattung aufs beste anzuschmiegen. Der Aus- 
druck ist vor allem archaisierend, wie der Kommentar 
im einzelnen aufzuzeigen haben wird. Brandi weist auf 
Chatterton, einen Liebling CoL’s hin, der ja das Hochste 
an altertiimlicher Farbung in seinen Werken geleistet hatte, 
indem er altertiimliche Worter, epische Formeln, volks- 
tumliche kurze Vergleiche einfugte. Die lebendige Frage, 
die ja dem halbdramatischen Charakter der Volksballaden 
entgegenkommt, war Col. auch durch W. Taylors Lenoren - 
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iibersetzung wieder nahegebracht worden, wie Brandi 
bemerkt. Er schreibt aber Col. als neu hinzugebrachte 
Stileigentiimlichkeitenzu: Bedeutsame Voran- 
kiindigungdesBegriffes (Y. 1 It is an ancient Mariner), 
(V. 19/20, 39/40 And thus spake on the ancient man, / The bright¬ 
ened Mariner) und ahnliches, wo durch Pronomen oder Sub- 
stantiv die Hervorhebung zuerst erfolgt, dann erst das 
Begriffswort selbst kommt; andere Beispiele sind noch zahl- 
reicher, in denen der substantivische Begriff zuerst heraus- 
gehoben wird, meist als absoluter Kasus, worauf er mit 
einem Personalpronomen he, she, it, they u. dgl. wieder auf- 
genommen wird, wie in V. 37, 222, 297/299, 314/315, 360/361, 
504/505; die StoBseufzer (V. 178 Heaven's Mother send 
us grace! V. 294 To Mary Queen the Praise be given! V. 489 
by the holy rood! V. 506, 538 Dear Lord [in Heaven]; Y. 123, 
487 0 Christ , V. 470 my God! Y. 399 by him who died 
on cross, als Anrufungen des Himmels, der Heiligen etc.; 
sonst noch: V. 164 Gramercy! Y. 139 Ah! well a-day! V. 181 
Alas! V. 464 Oh! dream of joy! V. 527 by my faith!). 
Ferner erwahnt Brandi noch die scheinbar pleo- 
nastischen Attribute und die teilnehmenden 
ZwischenauBerungen, welche die Wirkung auf die 
Zuhorer vergegenwartigen (Y. 224 ff., 345 I fear thee, ancient 
MaHner! Y. 79 God save thee , ancient Mariner u. anderes), 
die Beteuerungen (wofur ich oben unter den “Stofi- 
seufzem” schon Beispiele gebracht habe) und als hervor- 
ragendes Stilmittel die Sprunghaftigkeit der Dar- 
stellung, “welche hinterdrein zur Erklarung eine Rand- 
glosse in Prosa notig machte”. Das sind gewiB alles Eigen- 
tiimlichkeiten, die an den Stil der Yolksballade erinnem, 
aber wir sehen sie hier von einem der feinsinnigsten Kunst- 
dichter mit Bewufitsein und Geschick gehandhabt. Dafiir, daB 
Col. sich dieser Mittel mit Bewufitsein bediente, ist mir 
ein Beweis, daB er an so vielen Stellen die Nachstellung 
des Adjektivs (besonders zum bequemeren Reimen) an- 
wendet, ebenso einigemal das Objektspronomen um- 
stellt, was uns sehr schlicht und volksmaBig vorkommt, 
aber bei einem Kunstdichter gewiB nicht selbstverstandlich 
ist: hier zeigt sich eben wieder der gliickliche Griff im 
Auffassen der alten Sprach- und Formbehandlung bei Col. 
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(vgl. Y. 10 quoth he, 12 dr opt he, 26 came he, 34, 76, 198, 
229, 236, 314, 326, 349, 435, 443, 509, 514, 525, 589, 609). 

Mit der friiher erwahnten metrischen Erscheinung des 
Binnenreimes ist sehr haufig eine stilistische ver- 
bunden: der Gedankenreim und der zweigliedrige 
Ausdruck; dies ist entschieden zum Teil EinfluB der 
biblischen Redeweise und tragt sehr zur nachdriicklichen 
Hervorhebung bei. Vgl. V. 3 long grey heard and glittering 
eye, 7 The guests are met, the feast is set, 75 mit zwei 
parallelen Formeln: In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud , 
316 ebenso: And to and fro, and in and out, 21, 45, 46, 47/48, 
51, 61, 73, 89, 97, 116, 127, 140, 143/144, 157, 168, 162, 

169, 199, 206, 213, 221, 250, 254, 312, 326, 331, 332, 335, 

358/360, 375, 412/413, 423, 424/425, 434/436, 438, 447, 456, 
460/462, 466, 470/471, 476, 508, 543, 548, 550, 609, 612, 

614, 615, 624. Die Beispiele teilen sieh in solche, in denen 

der Parallelismus vorherrscht, und solche, die anti- 
thetisch zu fassen sind. Gesteigert erscheint diese stilisti¬ 
sche Figur in dreigliedrigen Ausdriicken. Zum 
Beispiel V. 23/24 Below the kirk, below the hill, / Below the 
light-house top, 103/104 The fair breeze blew, the white foam 
flew, I The furrow stream’d of free; 49/50, 130, 156, 190/191, 
199/200, 240/242/244, 301/302, 318/320, 331, 363/365, 466/467, 
613. In diesem Falle ist nicht selten das dritte Glied anti- 
thetischzu den erstenbeiden, die an sich koordiniert sind. 

Das Hochste aber, was Col. an packender und span- 
nender Wirkung seiner Ballade dureh den Stil erreicben 
konnte, liegt in den eindringlichen Wiederholungen 
einzelner W6rter oder ganzer Satze und Phrasen. Die 
Beispiele zeigen da die hochste Kunst in der Anwendung: 
bald tragt diese Wiederaufnahme in ganz stereotyper Form 
dazu bei, die romantische Unbestimmtheit etwas zu erheilen, 
bald bergen sich in den kleinen Unterschieden der wieder- 
holten Worte iiberaus feine Schattierungen der Stimmung. 
Das ist der Rest des alten Volksballadenrefrains, der hier 
noch eine schone Nachbliite erreicht hat. Zum Beispiel: 
V. 23/24 Below the kirk, below the hill , / Below the light-house 
top: emphatisch wird hier der Begriff des Scheidens durch 
das dreimalige (i beloiv” betont. — V. 31 und 37 The Wedding- 
Guest here beat his breast } getrennt durch die Beschreibung 
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des Hochzeitszuges, driicken die beiden Zeilen die ver- 
zweifelte Stimmung des Gastes aus, die zweite natiirlich 
noch starker als die erste, weil das Vers 18 schon gebrauchte 
He cannot choose but hear nun 38 unmittelbar hinter jener 
Zeile folgt, der unwiderstehliche Zwang auf die innerlich 
abgeneigte Disposition. Die Formel 19 f. wird 39 f. nach 
rein epischem Branch e genau aufgenommen. — V. 59 f. The 
ice toas here, the ice was there, / The ice was all around: 
trotz der genauen lokalen Bestimmungen wird durch das 
dreimalige Nennen des “Eises” dieses gleichsam noch mehr, 
noch allgegenwartiger. — V. 68 It ate the food it ne'er had 
eat, die Unwirtlichkeit jener Gegend wird durch diese 
ganzlich ungewohnte Nahrung des Albatros — daher die 
Wiederholung des Zeitwortes — angedeutet. Die Strophe 
25 ff. ist 83 ff. mit entsprechenden Abanderungen — es ist 
ja die Riickfahrt — wiederholt: die Einleitung zu Neuem 
mit denselben epischen Mitteln ausgedriickt. Noch starker 
wirkt die Variation der Strophe 71 ff. in 87 ff., wo mit den¬ 
selben Worten durch die Negation allein der Verlust 
beklagt wird. — V. 94f. That made the breeze to blow, der 
harte Vorwurf wird mit vorausgegangenem Fluchworte 
V. 96 nochmals ausgesprochen, ebenso V. 100 und 102 That 
bring (resp. brought) the fog and mist. Wie fest sitzt dieser 
Gedanke in den Seeleuten und speziell in der Erinnerung 
des Anc. Mar.! Beide Strophenschliisse 93 ff. und 99 ff. sind 
iiberdies durch den Gleichlaut der ungeraden Zeilen mit- 
einander verkniipft: die Idee, dafi der Albatros auf das 
Wetter Einflufi habe, ist beiden gemeinsam, nur in der 
ersten im giinstigen, in der zweiten im ungiinstigen Sinne. — 
V. 107 Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, chia- 
stische Wiederholung zum Ausdrucke der Kausalitat. — 
V. 115 Day after day, day after day . eine endlose Reihe von 
Tagen! — V. 117 As idle as a painted ship / Upon a painted 
ocean, der Vergleich mit einem Scheinbilde durch die 
Betonung des “painted” recht ausgepragt. — V. 119 und 
121 Water, water, every where, wie V. 115 das Endlose trefflich 
ausgedriickt. — V. 127 About, about (= “unaufhorlich rund- 
herum”). — V. 143 und 145 (There passed) a weary time, und 
A weary time! a weary time! Die ganze Strophe erhalt da- 
durch einen wahrhaft “miiden” Ausdruck. — V. 149 und 150 
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At first it seemed a little speck , / And then it seemed a mist; 
rein emphatisch, vielleicht auch aus metrischen Griinden. — 
Y. 1B1 It moved and moved (= “es bewegte sich immer 
naher”). — Dann V. 1B3 die Wiederaiifnahme aller in der 
vorigen Strophe genannten Begriffe: A speck, a mist, a shape, 
I toist! Hoch pathetisch mit der eindringlichen Begriffs- 
wiederholung von 1B1 in 1B4 (it neared and neared). — V. 161 
And cried, A sail! a sail! Naturliche Verdopplung im leiden- 
schaftlichen Ausrufe. — V. 1B7 With throats unslaked, with 
black Kps baked, leitet eine Strophe voller Dumpfheit ein, 
die erst beim Anc. Mar. durchbrochen wird; die Wiederkehr 
derselben Zeile in V. 162 bahnt die Hoffnung auch der 
anderen Yerzweifelten an. — V. 171 The western wave teas all 
aflame, und V. 173/174 Almost upon the western wave / Rested 
the broad bright Sun; nur beim Untergange der Sonne (oder 
beim Aufgange) war das folgende Phanomen moglich, daher 
Betonung des westlichen Horizontes. — Y. 182 wie 1B1 und 
154. — Y. 197 Fve won, Fve won wie Y. 161. — Das ent- 
setzliche stumme Hinscheiden der Genossen ist mit Wieder- 
holung von V. 213 Too quick for groan or sigh, in etwas 
veranderter Gestalt in Y. 217 (And I heard nor sigh nor 
groan) aus der Seele des Anc. Mar. geschildert. — V. 224, 
225, 228, 230, 345 I fear thee, ancient Mariner! und ent- 
sprechende Variationen fiihren uns deutlich und eindringlich 
die Herzensangst des Hochzeitsgastes beim Anhoren der 
Geschichte, aber noch mehr beim Ansehen des Erzahlers 
vor; W. Taylor’s Ubersetzung von Burgers a Lenore” lautet 
in Strophe 39—40: 

Tramp, tramp, across the land they speede; 

Splash, splash, across the see: 

“Hurrah! the dead can ride apace; 

Dost feare to ride with me? 

The moon is bright, and blue the night; 

Dost quake the blast to stem? 

Dost shudder, mayd, to seeke the dead?” 

*No, no, but what of them? f 

Ein Nachklingen dieser Coleridge bekannten Zeilen 
ware da nicht ausgeschlossen. — Y. 225 und 229 thy skinny 
hand: der eiseme Griff der sehnigen, wetterbraunen Hand 
ist dem Hochzeitsgaste besonders grauenhaff. — Y. 232/233 
Alme, alone, all, all alone, / Alone on a wide wide sea! die 
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Anwendung weniger ganz schlichter, aber stets wiederholter 
Worte wirkt bei ihrer metriscben Mannigfaltigkeit besser 
als manche gesucbte Ausmalung der trostlosen Ode. — 
V. 238 a thousand thousand slimy things bloB zahlverstarkend; 
die Sache selbst ist unter geanderten Verhaltnissen aus 
Y. 125 wiederholt. — V. 240 I looked upon the rotting sea , 
V. 242 I looked upon the rotting deck , Y. 244 I looked to 
heaven , wo immer er hinblickt, iiberall Yerzweiflung, des- 
halb dann V. 248: 1 closed my lids . — Y. 250 For the sky 
and the sea, and the sea and the sky die eintonige Umgebung 
wird nicht abwechslungsreicher, welche Reihe man auch in 
ihrer Betrachtung einschlagt. — Y. 255 The look with which 
they looked on me / Had never passed away . der Blick ist 
tot, sie konnen nun nicht mehr blicken, dennoch bleibt das 
Resultat ihres letzten Blickens noch immer. — V. 257, 260, 
261 curse, dreimal wird vom Fluche gesprochen, aber jedes- 
mal gesteigert. — Y. 272 Beyond the shadow of the ship und 
V. 277 Within the shadoic of the ship die Farbeneffekte 
wechseln je nach der Beleuchtung, natiirlich kann sie der 
Anc. Mar. nur in gewisser Nahe beobachten, der Schiffs- 
schatten gibt dies Mafi an. — V. 285 und 287 And I blessed 
them unaware . Als eine Tatsache, die fur die Entwicklung 
der Handlung so bedeutsam ist, wird sie zweimal genannt. — 
V. 315 und 316 To and fro , Bild raschester Bewegung. — 
Y. 320 one black cloud und V. 322 The thick black cloud 
das zum Mondschein scharf Kontrastierende ist zum Zwecke 
der Ankmipfung des Folgenden nochmals angefuhrt. — 
V. 330 The dead men gave a groan ist in Y. 331 They groaned 
ankntipfungsweise wieder aufgenommen. — V. 354 Around , 
around , flew each sweet sound , wie V. 127. — V. 134 From 
the land of mist and snow: mit der Erwahnung des Geistes 
in V. 378 und 403 folgt auch wieder dieselbe Forme! fur sein 
urspriingliches Revier. — Y. 386 und 388 With a short uneasy 
motion — eine ungewohnliche Art der Anfangsbewegung 
eines Schiffes, daher die besondere Betonung. — Y. 406 und 
407 The other was a softer voice , / As soft as honey-dew: Wort- 
stammwiederholung. — V. 408/409 The man hath penance 
done , / And penance more will do. die BuBe ist das Haupt- 
motiv des Ganzen, somit verdient sie auch die Hervorhebung 
zweimaliger wortlicher Anfuhrung. — V. 410 But tell me, 

E ichler, The Ancient Mariner u. Christ. 2 
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tell me! gewohnliche Verdopplung neugieriger Frage. — 
V. 420 See, brother see! wie V. 161. — V. 426 Fly , brother , 
fly! more high , wore high! wie V. 161. — V. 428 For slow and 
slow (— “immer langsamer”). — V. 432 'Twas night , calm night, 
the moon was high, Wiederholung aus metrischem Grunde 
zur Herstellung der Assonanz. — V. 433 The dead men stood 
together, wird zur neuerlichen Ausmalung der graBlichen 
Gesellschaft als Anfangszeile der folgenden Strophe, V. 434, 
aufgenommen: All stood together on the deck. —V. 448 und 
449 And having once turned round walks on, / And turns no 
more his head. Die ausfuhrlichere Sprache des Vergleiches 
wxirde auch in anderer poetischer Umgebung diese Wieder¬ 
holung rechtfertigen. — V. 460 Swiftly, swiftly und V. 462 
Sweetly , sweetly: die freudige Erregung des Matrosen malt 
sich in diesen unwillkurlichen Verdopplungen. — V. 488 
Each corse lay flat , lifeless and flat: es wird betont, daB si© 
nicht mehr dastanden (vgl. V. 433/434), was ja den Anc. 
Mar. so entsetzt hatte. — V. 492 This seraph-band, each 
waved his hand: ist als wunderbare Erscheinung auch als 
Anfang der folgenden Strophe, V. 496, wiederholt. — 
V. 497/498 No voice did they impart — / No voice; but oh! 
the silence sank .... einen Fluch aus dem Munde dieser 
Engelsgestalten zu horen, ware das Schrecklichste gewesen, 
daher ist das Schweigen zweimal negativ und einmal positiv 
genannt. — Y. 500/501/505 I heard etc. steht als das 
Vernehmen menschlicher Tone im grellsten Gegensatze 
hiezu und verdient deshalb auch mehrmalige besondere 
Anfiihrung. — Y. 530 How thin they are and sere! greifl 
V. 312 auf, indem mit groBer Berechtigung auch dieses 
Zeichen unerhorter Miihsalen wieder in derselben Form vom 
Dichter erwahnt wird. — Y. 540 i( Push on, push on!” wie 
V. 161. — Y. 542 The boat came closer to the ship, kehrt 
verstarkt in V. 544 wieder: The boat came close beneath the 
ship . — Y. 557 The boat spun round and round; wie Y. 127. — 
Y. 574 0 shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man! wie V. 161. — 
V. 579 With a woful agony, ist als dauernder Fluch jenes 
Abenteuers, der ihn auch jetzt wieder gebannt hat, in 
Y. 583 That agony returns: aufgegriffen. — V. 598 Alone on 
a wide ivide sea: = Y. 233. — V. 601/602 0 sweeter than the 
marriage-feast, / y T is sweeter far to me, einfach rhetorische 
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Wiederholung. — Y. 603 To tvalk together to the kirk nur 
der fromme Kirchgang zum Gebete zieht den Anc. Mar. 
an, nicht Festlicbkeiten, daher wiederholt er den Ausdruck 
wortlich in V. 605 und erlautert ihn. — Y. 610 Farewell, 
farewell! wie V. 161. — Y. 612/614/616/617 He prayeth well, 
who loveth well und sonst loveth betont die Tierliebe als 
hochste Tugend vielleicht in etwas zu hohem Grade. — 
Durch Burgers EinfluB mag derjenige der englischen Balladen 
in dieser Hinsicht in Col. wachgerufen worden sein; das 
Neubeleben langst vorubergegangener Bilder paBt so recht 
in das Ubematiirliche der Erzahlung hinein. Diese “ab- 
sichtliche, gepreBte Eintonigkeit”, wie sie Brandi schon fur 
“Lewti” nachgewiesen hat (S. 202), muB hier, zur Meister- 
schaft entwickelt, bei kunstgemaBem Yortrage den Zuhorer 
in den magischen Kreis hineinziehen. 

Die Technik ist, wie schon bemerkt, sprunghaft: 
durch die gliickliche Einkleidung des Ganzen in einen 
groBen Monolog werden wir in medias res gefuhrt; die 
zuhorende Person dabei wahrt den dramatischen Charakter 
der Szene, greift aber naturlich nicht in die Entwicklung 
ein. Die Einteilung in 7 Abschnitte ist bis zum 5. mit Bedacht 
an Stellen getroffen, die einen abgerissenen r spannenden 
SchluB bilden; der Ubergang vom 5. zum 6. ist dagegen 
sehr leicht. Der 6. Teil schlieBt mit der Hoffnung auf die 
Beichte gut ab, wahrend im 7. das Rettungswerk an Leib 
und Seele des Anc. Mar. beginnt. 
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Entstehung und Aufnahme. 

Uber das Werden des Marchens sind wir nur unsicher 
beziiglich naherer Umstande unterrichtet. Col. schreibt in 
der Preface zur ersten Ausgabe: “The first part of the following 
poem was written in the year one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-seven, at Stowey, in the country of Somerset. The second 
part, after my return from Germany, in the year one thousand 
eight hundred, at Keswiclc , Cumberland.” Am 18. Febniar 1798 
gab er dem Yerleger Cottle Nachricht von der Fertigstellung 
einer 340 Yerse umfassenden Ballade, was Brandi auf Christ . 
bezieht (naturlich Part I -f Conclusion to Pt. I. = 331 Verse). 
Das Werk sollte in einem zweiten Bande der Lyr. Ball, er- 
scheinen, aberWo. muBte dem Drucker nach einem Versuche, 
Col. zur Beendigung des Gedichtes zu bewegen, am 10. Ok- 
tober 1800 endgiiltig mitteilen, daB Christ, niclit mitgedruckt 
werde 1 ). (Aiisfiihrliche Korrespondenz Ca. pp. 601—602.) 
Merkwiirdigerweise besitzen wir aber vom 9. Oktober, also 
einen Tag vor dem Datum des letzten Briefes Wo.’s an die 
Druckerei, eine Nachricht Col.’s (abgedr. in Fragmentary 
Remarks of Sir Hmry Davy, p. 82), wo er berichtet, Christ . 
sei auf 1300 Yerse angewacksen. Er spricht davon, daB 
Wo. aus versebiedenen Grunden Christ . nicht in den Lyr . 
Ball . erscheinen lassen wolle, daB aber geplant sei, Christ . 
und Wo.’s Gedicht t( The Pedlar gesondert in einem Bande 
zu verofFentlichen. — Funf Tage spater schreibt Col. an 
Poole, daB ihn die Vollendung von Christ, fur den zweiten 
Band der Lyr. Ball, sehr beschafligt habe, das Werk sei 
auf 1400 Verse angeschwollen. — Am 1. November 1800 
schreibt er dann an Josiah Wedgwood (Cottle, Rem., 439), 
daB er unmittelbar nach seiner Ankunft im Seedistrikte die 
Geschichte von Christ., fur den zweiten Band der Lyr . Ball . 

x ) Vgl. Miss Wo., Grasmere Journals, Oct. 6,1800: “Determined not 
to print Christ, icith L. B.' f 
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zu beenden untemommen babe! Er habe versucht, sein 
Versprechen [!] zu halten, aber die miBmutige Stimmung, 
die der “verfluchte Wallenstein” in ihm zuriickgelassen, 
scheme ihn mit Unfruchtbarkeit geschlagen zu haben. Alle 
landschaftlichen Reize hatten ihn nicht zur Produktion 
begeistem konnen, bis er eines Tages bei einem Geistlichen 
zu Tische geladen wurde und so gewaltig zechte, daB er 
Not hatte, “to balance myself on the hither edge of sobriety”. 
Und siehe da, am andern Tage konnte er wieder dichten! 
Das Werk wurde gefordert und erreichte nach Wo.’s Meinung 
einen solcheii Umfang und so groBe dichterische Kraft, daB 
dieser davon Abstand genommen habe, es in dem zweiten 
Bande der Lyr. Ball, [denn der ist doch wohl gemeint] zu 
drucken, weil es zu umfangreich und andererseits zu ver- 
schieden im Charakter von den anderen eigenen Ge- 
dichten sei. 

Nicht genug also, daB Col. das Gedicht bis zu 1400 Yersen 
gebracht haben will, dichtet er noch weiter daran! Jetzt 
umfaBt dagegen der gedruckte Text bloB 677 Verse und 
auch keineHandschrift bietet mehr. Hier miissen Vermutungen 
aushelfen. Wir diirfen annehmen (s. u. S. 28/29), daB Col. 
sich liber die Anlage des Werkes vollkommen klar war; sollte 
er sich da nicht einen Entwurf in rasch skizzierten Yersen 
gemacht haben (denn nur ein schriftlich aufgezeichnetes 
Gedicht kann man nach Versen zahlen), den er aber aus 
irgend welchen Grunden fur unpassend hielt und selbst den 
Freunden gegeniiber unterdriickte ? Wo.’s nuchtemes Wesen 
hatte ihn schon von der Vollendung seiner u ‘ Wanderings of 
Cain” zuruckgehalten, eine leise Yerstimmung muBte zwischen 
den beiden seit der ersten Ausgabe der Lyr. Ball, fiber diesen 
Punkt herrschen, die auf Seite Wo.’s diesmal durch das 
ewige Hinausziehen Col.’s noch genahrt wurde. Da kann 
man unter den gegebenen Umstanden doch wohl nur diese 
eine Hypothese aufstellen, daB namlich Col. nur Fertiges 
und nach eigenstem Ermessen Gutes liefem wollte und ohne 
Vorwissen des Freundes, nach Vemichtung der oben an- 
gedeutetenYersuche (das waren also die 1300 oder 1400Verse), 
heimlich noch fortzuarbeiten suchte, ohne freilich sein Ziel 
zu erreichen. Anders ist liber diese Schwierigkeiten kaum 
hinwegzukommen. 
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Den Plan, die Ballade zu beenden, gab Col. nicht auf, 
obwohl ihn sein jetzt in hochster Bliite stehender Opium- 
genuB an poetischer Ausarbeitung jeder Art fast ganz 
hinderte. Janner 1801 schreibt er an Cottle, er hoffe 
Christ, bald zu beenden, wenn er nur erst eine pflichtmafiige 
Arbeit, die ungenannt bleibt, beendet habe ; Marz desselben 
Jahres, voll frober Hoflhung abermals: es soli nachstens 
fertig sein und mit zwei Abhandlungen tiber das “Uber- 
natiirliche” und iiber “Metrik” so fort gedruckt werden. 
Er sehnt sich danach, es gedruckt zu sehen. (Man kann 
sich eines tiefen Mitleids mit dem kranken *Manne niclit 
erwehren, wenn man diese Sehnsucht sieht, etwas zu leisten, 
und bedenkt, daB sein korperliches Leiden, der Rheuma- 
tismus, ihn zu dem unseligen Opium als Betaubungsmittel 
greifen lieB, das ihn jetzt so unfahig zu dichterischem 
Schaffen machte, da die reizbare Wirkung wahrend des 
Traumes nun einer allgemeinen Erschlaffung gewichen war.) 
Das bereits Abgeschlossene jedoch trug der Dichter mit 
seinem groBartigen Pathos den Freunden bereitwillig 
vor. 1 ) Damals durfte auch Stoddard nach Ca.’s Annahme 
eine Abschrift von der Ballade erhalten haben, die er dann 
Walter Scott vortrug. 1801 hofft Col. in Briefen an Poole 
und Davy, zur Bezahlung von Schulden Christ . in Druck 
legen zu konnen. Am 1. Mai 1808 schreibt dann wieder 
Davy an Poole, daB Col., als er von einem Besuche bei 
Jos. Wedgwood in Gunville iiber London nach Hause zuriick- 
kehrte, in der Hauptstadt das unvollendete Gedicht wieder 
vorgelesen habe, wie er [Davy] es schon gehort habe, mit 
der traurigen Anmerkung: t( his will is probably less than ever 
commensurate with his ability”. [Brandi vermutet, daB Scott 
damals erst das Marchen kennen gelemt habe, es durfte 
aber bei Ca.’s Annahme verbleiben, daB Scott durch Stoddard 
schon friiher damit bekannt wurde.] Mss. des Gedichtes 
zirkulierten allenthalben unter den bekannten Literaten. 
Jeffrey, Herausgeber der Edinburgh Review, besuchte Col. 
im Sommer 1810 und der Dichter las ihm das Fragment 

l ) Grasmere Journals, Aug . 31, 1800: “Col. reading a part of 
Chris t.” — Ibid. Oct. 4: “Extremely delighted with second Part of Chris t.” 
— Ibid. Oct. 5: “Col. read. Christ, a second time; we had increasing 
pleasure.” — Ibid. Oct. 22: “Col. reading Christ 
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vor. Im Jahre 1811, als Col. seinen ersten Vorlesungs- 
zyklus in London abhielt, horten Rogers und Byron diese 
epochemachenden Yortrage; um diese Zeit horte Byron 
auch Christ, vom Dichter rezitiert. Infolge seiner Empfehlung 
iibernahm Murray nun auch den Druck von “Christ., Kubla 
Khan and The Pains of Sleep”, 1816, drei Fragmente, eine 
eharakteristische Publikation fur den fragmentarischen 
Dichter! In der Einleitung verspricht Col. zuversichtlich, 
noch drei Teile im Laufe dieses Jahres zu veroffentlichen. 
Er gibt in dieser Preface sonst noch die Daten des Ent- 
stehens der Ballade an, beklagt, daB er seit 1800 nicht mehr 
dichterisch schaffen konne, was sich allerdings in letzterer 
Zeit wieder gebessert habe. Er gibt sich gar keiner groBen 
Hoffhungen beziiglich der Aufnahme des Gedichtes hin, das 
damals (1800) wohl viel mehr gewirkt hatte, aber das sei 
nur seine eigene Schuld. Dann verwahrt er sich ernstlich 
gegen den Vorwurf des Plagiats, wie ihn gewisse Kritiker 
gern zu erheben pflegen; gesteht aber bereitwillig Be- 
einflussung in Ton und Geist der Dichtung zu. Er schlieBt 
mit einer Charakteristik seines Metrums (s. den betreffenden 
Abschnitt). In der Gesamtausgabe von 1828 anderte Col. 
in dieser Preface das gegebene Yersprechen ab: “I trust 
I shall yet he able to embody in verse the three parts yet to 
come.” 1834 strichen die Freunde diesen Passus ganz. 

Um den Aufbau des Marchenfragmentes voll zu wiirdigen, 
ist es zunachst notig, die uns nach eigenen Mitteilungen des 
Dichters in Gillmans “Life of Col”, pp. SOI—SOS auf- 
bewahrte Prosafortsetzung kennen zu lemen (wiederabgedr. 
Ca. p. 604): 

“Der Barde eilt, seinem Auftrage gem&B, mit seinem Pagen ttber 
die Berge; eine ungeheuere Dberschwemmung, wie sie haufig in diesen 
Strichen vorkommen sollen, hat das SchloB des angeblichen Vaters 
Geraldinens vollkommen von der Erde weggefegt, weshalb der Barde 
nmzukehren beschlieBt. Geraldine, die mit alien Ereignissen bekannt 
ist, wie die Hexen in Macbeth, verschwindet. Dann aber taucht sie 
wieder auf und schttrt in Sir Leoline durch Zauberkttnste Groll und 
Eifersucht (wie wir ja schon einen Ausbruch dieser Leidenschaften 
bei ihm beobachten konnten). Als aber nun der Barde wirklich anlangt. 
muB Geraldine verschwinden, jedoch der Damon, der diese Gestalt 
angenommen hat, wechselt nun sein Kleid: er erscheint als der ab- 
wesend gedachte Liebhaber Christabels. Diese ftihlt sich in der 
Gesellschaft des sonst so geliebten Mannes jetzt merkwttrdig be- 
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klommen. Ihre ktlhle Haltung ist ihrem Vater sehr peinlich, da er 
nattirlich ebensowenig wie seine Tochter von der damonischen Um- 
wandlung etwas abnt. Christabel gibt dann endlich den Drohungen 
ihres Vaters nach und willigt ein, mit dem verhabten Bewerber vor 
den Altar zu treten. Im Augenblicke der Trauung jedoch erscheint 
der wirkliche Brautigam, der durch Yorweisen des Verlobungsringes 
als echt erkannt wird. Der Damon entzieht sich nun dieser Entdeckung 
und Niederlage durch schleunige Flucht. Wie im ersten Teile erwahnt 
worden ist, tont nun die Burgglocke, die Stimme der verstorbenen 
Mutter wird vernommen und die Ehe wird in richtiger Weise geschlossen- 
Eine Aufklarung zwischen Vater und Tochter und nattirlich vollkommene 
Versohnung beschlieflt dann das Gauze.” 

Dieser Entwurf fur zwei (nicht drei) weitere Teile fugt 
sich vollig passend an den erhaltenen Torso an, so daB bei 
der Betrachtung der Leitmotive Geplantes und Vorhandenes 
zusammengefaBt werden kann. 

Die literarische Hauptquelle ist Spensers “Faery Queen' 9 . 
Christ, ist das Abbild der Una , der Reprasentantin des 
wahren Glaubens, der Paradieses-Erbin. Der Red Cross Knight 
laBt sie, vom bosen Geiste verfuhrt, im Walde schlafend 
allein und nun sucht sie kummervollen Herzens ihren 
Geliebten. Geraldine , das damonische Wesen, entspricht 
genau der Duessa Spensers, die unter dem falschen Namen 
Fidessa als einzige Tochter eines machtigen Ritters an den 
Geliebten der Una herantritt und seine Liebe zu gewinnen 
sucht. Sie ist bei Spenser die Reprasentantin des katholischen 
Unglaubens, auBerlich schon, aber unten eine scheuBliche 
MiBbildung (I f 240: I channst to see her in her jiroper hetv / 
A filthy foul old woman did I view u. a.). Auch sie tritt im 
Walde auf, herrlich gekleidet und reich mit Edelsteinen und 
anderem Schmucke geziert. Es ist die Gestalt der in alien 
mittelalterlichen Literaturen bekannten “Proteus-Elfin”, 1 ) das 
vorn oder oben prangende, aber hinten oder unten scheuBlich 
miBgebildete Weib. Der Kampf zwischen dieser Teufelin und 
der wehrlosen Unschuld ist — allerdings ohne Allegorie — 
(nach Brandi) das Hauptthema des Marchens; die kleine 
Verschiebung in Christ daB der Yater zunachst das Streit- 
objekt der beiden bildet, schreibt Brandi dem Einflusse 
der Ballade “The Marriage of Sir Gawayn” (Percy, Eel., III.) 
zu, wo auch eine Unholdin im Walde die Heldin behext 

J ) Vgl. E. Schmidt, Goethe-Jb., Ill) 120ff. 
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und dann deren alten Yater zum Geliebten zu gewinnen 
suoht. In der Fortsetzung des Marchens hatte Col. dann 
das urspriingliche Motiv wieder anfgenommen (wie Archi- 
mago bei Spenser in der Gestalt des Geliebten die Heldin 
peinigt, hatte dann ja auch hier der Damon als Christ.’s 
Brautigam auftreten sollen). Ein christliches Martyrermotiv 
aus Chrashaw, “Hymn to St. Theresa”, soli AnstoB zur Idee 
des ganzen Gedichtes gegeben haben; doch vgl. hiezu Ca. 
p. 606 b, und hier zu Y. 332. 

Die Naturschilderung zu Beginn, welche uns in romanti- 
sche Stimmung versetzt: Mittemacht — Eulenkrachzen — 
Krahen des erwachenden Hahnes — Heulen des Hundes — 
halbdunkle Nacht mit triibem Mondschein und der erwachende 
Lenz — stammennach Brandi ausWo.’s “Descriptive Sketches”. 
Ich mochte aber auf die nicht allzu groBe Ahnliehkeit von 
V. 186—195 dieses Gedichtes weniger Gewicht legen als auf 
andere literarische Yorbilder. Die schauerliche Turmszene 
von Schillers “Rdubem” mag nachgewirkt haben, deren 
Lokale ja auch zu dem hier geschilderten stimmt. 1 ) — Das 
folgende Motiv ist, wie erwahnt, in genauester Entsprechung 
aus “Faery Queen”, I., 3, 3 — 5 henibergenommen, nur daB 
Geraldine, wie die Heldin der von Brandi angezogenen 
Skizzen Wo.’s, sich schon rniide und verlassen im Walde 
aufhalt, nicht erst wie die Duessa Spensers in pomphafter 
Begleitung ankommt. Zum Eingang vergleicht Brandi auch 
noch “Midsummemight’s Dream”, wobei er jedenfalls die 
SchluBverse: “Nor the hungry lion roars etc.” im Auge hat. 
Diese Ubereinstimmung ist auch ziemlich klar; nur ver- 
stehe ich nicht, was Brandi meint, wenn er sagt: “Col. 
liefi das eine Tier den Mond anbellen, das an¬ 
dere an ein Leichentuch denken.” Es ist doch 
hier nur von einem einzigen Hund die Eede, der der Turm- 
uhr nachbellt, und dafur wird als Grand angegeben: “einige 
sagen, er sieht der Dame Leichentuch”. Es folgt sodann 
die Auffindung Geraldinens, die im schonsten Schmucke 
und unschuldweiBen Klleide auflritt, bescheiden flehend 

*) Ygl. Col.’s Anm. zum Sonette “To the Author of the Bobbers” 
(Poems, 1796), wo er den schauerlichen Eindruck schildert, den dieses 
Drama bei der ersten LektUre in seiner Studentenzeit (nm Mittemacht !) 
auf ihn machte. 
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(F. Q 7, 5, 21) und ihre Geschichte erzahlend: die fingierte 
Entfuhrungsgeschichte mit dem rasenden Ritt durch den 
nachtlichen Wald und der Ohnmacht am Schlusse erinnert 
ganz augenfallig an Lenorens Todesritt. Die Begegnung 
mit dem Leichenzuge in Burgers Gedicht ist, wie Brandi 
annimmt, durch den Zug “and once we crossed the shade of 
night” ersetzt; mir scheint jedoch eine andere Parallele ein- 
leuchtender, namlich aus Col.’s erster Ballade “The Raven”. 
Da heiBt es Y. 42 [“Right glad was the Raven , and off he 
went fleet,] And Death riding home on a cloud he did meet”, 
Ich meine, the shade of night ist doch leichter mit einem 
Todesengel als mit einem Leichenzuge zu verwechseln. — 
Fur die Szene des Eintretens und Wandelns im Schlosse 
sind aus inneren und auBeren Ahnlichkeiten Einflxisse durch 
Mrs. Radcliffes “Romance of the Forest” (mit Brandi) anzu- 
nehmen: die auBere Lage, die Beschreibung des Tores; 
dann die Bewohner: ein miirrischer Alter und ein schones, 
sanftes Tochterlein, das fruh die teure Mutter verloren hat. 
— Auf altem Aberglauben beruht der Zug, daB die Teu- 
felin sich iiber die Schwelle tragen laBt: uberschritte sie 
diese, so ware ihre Kraft nicht machtig; auch ein Motiv 
des Aberglaubens ist es, wenn Geraldine den Namen der 
heiligen Jungfrau nicht aussprechen kann: die Geister der 
Holle scheuen sich, die gottlichen Wesen auch nur zu 
nennen! Auf der bereits einmal zitierten Ballade von Lewis 
“Alonzo the Brave and Fair Imogen” soil das Aufflackem 
der Kaminflamme und das Anschlagen des Hundes beim 
Voriibergehen der Hexe beruhen; die Ziige konnen wohl 
auch direkt aus volkstiimlicher Uberlieferung stammen. — 
Das leise Auftreten im Schlosse wird sehr gllicklich motiviert 
durch die Kranklichkeit des Barons; dieser Zug findet sich 
in Mrs. Radcliffes “The Mysteries of Udolpho” (1794) und 
ist sicherlich daraus von Col. entlehnt. Er gibt ihm auch 
eine weitere Motivierung an die Hand: namlich die der 
Entdeckung der schandlichen Gestalt Geraldinens. Sie muB, 
da alles Gerausch vermieden wird, in dieser ersten Nacht 
bei Christ, schlafen und beim Auskleiden erfolgt dann diese 
Entdeckung (bei Spenser durch ein Bad). Auch die Er- 
regung der Spannung, worin der entsetzliche Anblick 
eigentlich bestanden hat, ist in dem erwalmten Radcliffe- 
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schen Werke mit groBer Wirkung angewendet: die Heldin 
findet da in einem entlegenen Zimmer ein verhiilltes 
Gemalde; als sie den Schleier liiflet, sinkt sie in Ohnmacht; 
erst gegen Ende horen wir, daB es das Wachsbild einer 
halbverfaulten Leicbe war (Brandi). Sicher hat Col. hier 
abgelemt; im Fragmente erfahren wir ja nichts iiber die 
Art des Anblickes, er soil uns erst am Schlusse verraten 
werden (vgl. aber Lesarten, 248 ff.). — Im Augenblicke, wo 
Geraldine ihren Zauber raunt und Christabel (s. Conclusion) 
in eine Art Starrkrampf verfallt, bricht der erste Teil mit 
gut berechneter Pointe ab. Der “SchluB” laBt die Motive 
noch einmal kurz erklingen. — Zu dieser kurzen Dar- 
stellung, die sich im wesentlichen an Brandis vorzugliche 
Analyse anschlieBt, trage ich noch einen von ihm nicht 
erwahnten Zug nach. Als die tote Mutter als Schutzgeist 
in der Kemenate erscheint, erblickt ihn nur Geraldine. Da 
muB entweder an eine hohere Unterscheidungsgabe des 
Geisterwesens oder an lit. EinfluB der Hamletszene gedacht 
werden, wo auch Hamlet allein den Geist des Yaters, den 
er im Gesprach mit der Mutter unabsichtlich zitiert hat, 
ersehaut, oder an Banquos Geist beim Festmahle. Letztere 
Anregung ist bei den mannigfachen Anklangen an Macbeth 
sehr naheliegend. 

Der zweite Teil weist starke Stilunterschiede vom 
ersten auf. Das SchloB liegt jetzt ganz bestimmt lokalisiert: 
im Seedistrikte (vgl. Komm. zu 344 u. a.). Col. war aus 
dem Marchenhaften etwas herausgetreten. Doch sind noch 
etliche magische Ziige hinzugekommen: die Bezauberung 
des Vaters durch Geraldinens beriickende Augen, die 
Christabel als Schlangenaugen erscheinen. Ahnliche Augen 
schildert Col. in Kubla Khan (Y. 49) bei dem Propheten, 
und zwingend, allerdings nicht zu bosem Werke, ist ja 
auch des “alten Matrosen” Blick. Ein retardierendes Moment 
in der Erzahlung, schwacher in der Wirkung, ist die 
Wiederholung des im ersten Teile bereits ausgefuhrten 
Gedankens: Christabel in den Krallen einer heuchlerischen 
Hexe, wie wir ihn jetzt als Traum des plotzlich unvermutet 
auftretenden Barden horen, — an sich allerdings ein schones 
Bild. Die schonen Verse auf die Freundschaft beruhen wohl 
auf dem gestorten Verhaltnis Col.’s zu Southey. Allgemein 
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menschliche Tone werden angeschlagen, philosophisch© 
Abhandlungen drangen sich in der Conclusion to Part the 
Second ein: die Marchenstimmung schwindet schon stellen- 
weise, und mit Brandi diirfen wir wohl sagen, “es ist ein 
Gluck, daB Christ . ein Fragment geblieben”, denn die 
Fortsetzung ware wohl noch mehr ins Philosophisch- 
niichteme hineingeraten. Vielleicht hatte es damit ja zur 
Zeit des Erscheinens einen groBen Erfolg erzielt, denn die 
Kritik tat sehr “aufgeklart”, als 1816 das von denen, die 
es vorgelesen gehort hatten, so hoch gepriesene Marchen 
endlich erschien. Die Monthly Review und Edinburgh Review 
(Th. Moore!) machten es in den scliarfsten Ausdriicken 
herunter und die Quarterly Review weigerte sich zuerst 
iiberhaupt, es zu besprechen. Die Bewunderung Lambs und 
anderer Freunde konnte Col. fur diese Gehassigkeiten und 
die kiihle Haltung Scotts nicht entschadigen (vgl. Brandi, 
S. 385 ff). Ftir den Augenblick bedeutete die schlechte 
Aufnahme auch einen materiellen MiBerfolg fiir Col., indem 
Murray, obwohl die Ballade noch im selben Jahre ein 
zweites Mai aufgelegt werden konnte, sich von Col. zuriick- 
zog, und dieser hatte gerade jetzt notwendig einen Ver- 
leger fur seine philosophischen Schriften gebraucht. 

Immer wieder versuchte Col. iibrigens, Christ, zu beenden; 
noch Janner 1821, als schon eine Fortsetzung von anderer 
Hand 1819 in Blackwood's Magazine erschienen war, schreibt 
er an Allsop: “I would fain finish Christabcl.” Im Gegensatze 
zu des Dichters eigener Prosafortsetzung, wie sie uns Gill- 
man tiberliefert, auBerte sich Wo. gegeniiber dem Neffen 
Justice Coleridge im Jahre 1836, daB Col. iiberhaupt keinen 
bestimmten Plan vor Augen gehabt habe, wenn er selber 
auch davon gesprochen habe; denn das sei bei ihm ge- 
wohnlich so gewesen: es fuhr ihm ein Gedanke zur Aus- 
fiihrung eines Werkes durch den Sinn, und zwar mit solcher 
Lebhaftigkeit und doch auch mit Nachhaltigkeit, daB er 
dann glaubte, es sei wirklich schon ausgefuhrt, was in der 
Tat vielleicht erst den Keim zu einer Arbeit in sich barg. — 
Wo. tut seinem kranken Freunde hier entschieden unrecht; 
hatte auch er selbst uns nicht wiederholt, noch im Table 
Talk 1833, versichert, daB er einen klaren Gang der Er- 
zahlung vor Augen hatte und nur aus Mangel dichterischer 
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Schaffensfreude die Ausarbeitung unterlieB, so kann doch 
Gillmans Bericht nicht aus der Luft gegriffen sein. 

AbschlieBend kann man iiber die Ballade ebenso wie 
iiber den Anc. Mar. nur dann urteilen, wenn man sich 
niichtemer Verstandlichkeit begibt; denn sonst kann man 
das mittemachtliche Be ten des einsamen schonen Burg- 
frauleins im Walde nicht begreifen; das Auftauchen des 
Barden erscheint dann ganz nnmotiviert; nicht zu reden 
von den vielen Einzelziigen, in denen die Unwahrscheinlich- 
keit im gewohnlichen Sinne auf der Hand liegt. Wir miissen 
uns hier eben unmittelbar auf den Boden des Marchens 
stellen, das uns hier, glucklicherweise nicht mit langweiliger 
Moral verbramt, in eigenster Gestalt entgegentritt. Bunt 
und huschend ziehen die luftigen, bald riihrend schonen, 
bald traurig-schreckenden Bilder vor unserem Auge voriiber; 
die Handlung besteht tiberhaupt nur aus ganz locker an- 
einandergereihten Szenen, die den Kampf zwischen GleiBnerei 
und Reinheit aufs beste illustrieren; selbst im zweiten Teile 
ist die Verfuhrungsszene mit groBter psychologischer Kunst 
und Aufbietung aller march enhaften Elemente ausgearbeitet, 
ein bewundemswertes Werk, denn, wie schon der Rezensent 
der Quarterly Review, No. CHI, p. 29 bemerkt: “The thing 
attempted in Christabel is the most difficult of execution in the 
whole field of romance — witchery by daylight — and the success 
is complete” DasDamonische zieht eben, wenn es derDichter 
versteht, uns in seinen Kreis mitten hineinzustellen, immer 
an; und in hochster Naivitat, dem Kennzeichen des wahren 
Genies, ist es Col. gelungen, uns hier mit Zauberfaden zu 
umstricken, die wie die Hexe Geraldine mit ihren schonen 
Augen uns suB fesseln und die sich, ware dieses Werk wie 
der Anc. Mar. in einem Gusse fertiggestellt worden, am 
Schlusse in schoner Entwicklung zu lustigen Sommerfaden 
aufgelost hatten, die in einem leichten Nebel von den 
schonen Gestalten wegflattemd uns endlich den reinen 
Anblick der schonen Christabel in verdientem Gliicke 
gestattet hatten — mit dem alten Marchenende: u Und 
wenn sie nicht gestorben ist, so lebt sie heute noch, so 
gliicklich wie an dem Tage, wo das geschah.” 
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Metrum, Sprache und Stil. 

Das Fragment ist in 677 Yersen 1816 erschienen; die 
drei Mss. enthalten jedoch nur 655 Verse, da hier The Con¬ 
clusion to Pt . the Sec . fehlt, die, wie Ca. vermutet und ich 
aucli fur sehr wahrscheinlich halte (vgl. Lesarten zu 656 ff.), 
ursprunglich nicht zu dem Gedichte gehorte. 

Das VersmaB ist eine Mischung des freier gebauten vier- 
taktigen altenglischen Verses und des vierhebigen jambisch- 
anapastischen Langverses der neuenglischen Dichter, ein 
Metrum, in welchem Col. auch “Fire, Famine and Slaughter” 
1797 und noch friiher 1794 “ Leivti” geschrieben hatte. Schou 
aus diesem Grunde ist es unrich tig, wenn Col. in der Preface zur 
Ausgabe von 1816 behauptete, daB das unregelmaBige Metrum 
“is founded on a new principle: namely, that of counting in 
each line the accmts, not the syllables”. Brandi (S. 222) und 
Schipper (Metrik, II, 245 ff.) weisen hier den EinfluB der 
lyrischen Partien in Shaksperes und Miltons Stricken nach. 
Schipper gibt am angegebenen Orte eine ausfuhrliche Dar- 
stellung des Metrums in diesem Gedichte, der ich mich im 
folgenden grundsatzlich anschlieBe. 

Im Gegensatze zum Anc. Mar. hat Col. hier die Strophen- 
form aufgegeben und freie Abschnitte verwendet. Das 
Prinzip des Banes der einzelnen Verse hat er in der 
Preface klar ausgesprochen; nach der oben zitierten Stelle 
fahrt er fort: “Though the latter [sc. syllables] may vary 
from seven to twelve, yet in each line the accents will be found 
to be only four. Nevertheless this occasional variation in number 
of syllables is not introduced wantonly, or for the mere ends 
of convenience, but in correspondence with some transition, in 
the nature of the imagery or passion.” So finden wir denn 
bald regelmaOige viertaktige Jamben, im ganzen (mit 
EinschluB von 21 durch Verschleifung u. a. nicht ganz 
sicheren Fallen) 462 Verse, also noch immer die weit iiber- 
wiegende Mehrheit; bald vierhebige Verse, im ganzen 
(mit 3 wieder etwas schwankenden Fallen) 98 Verse. Der 
Zahl nach folgen dann 38 viertaktige Verse ohne 
Auftakt, 33 viertaktige mit Taktumstellung im 
ersten FuBe, 14 vierhebige ohne Auftakt, jebdrei- 
taktige, zweitaktige und zweihebige und 1 vier- 
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taktiger Vers ohne Senkung. In den Absatzen herrscht 
im allgemeinen der gepaarte Reim, obwohl viele Aus- 
nahmen davon gemacht werden. Oft sind die Absatze in 
kunstvoll verschlungenen, also sehr klangvollen Reimen 
abgefaBt; derselbe Reim kehrt oft drei- und viermal 
wieder, was die Bindung noch inniger gestaltet (dreifacher 
Reim: V. 1/2/4. — 119/121/122. — 149/152/163. — 179/181/ 
183. — 210/212/213. — 228/230/232. — 273/276/278. — 374/ 
377/378. — 401/402/404. — 423/425/426. — 464/465/467. — 
493/495/496. — 584/586/588. - Vierfacher Reim: 
V. 37/39/41/42. — 83/84/87/88. — 227/231/233/234. — 
340/341/342/345. — 513/514/517/518. — 621/622/624/627; 
ja sogar ein sechsfacher Reim: V. 505/506/508/509/ 
511/512). Als Weiterbildung desReimpaares finden sichmehr- 
fach Dreireime (V. 20 ft, 66 ft, 166 ff., 257 ft., 260 ff., 340 ff., 
472 ff, 498ff., 525ft., 590ff, 629ff.) und Vierreime (V. 62ff, 
366 ff, 547 ff), am Beginne und Schlusse von Absatzen und 
an besonders bedeutsamen Stellen (vgl. vomehmlich die 
zwei aufeinanderfolgenden Dreireime in V. 257—262). — 
Verse ohne Endreim zahle ieh im ganzen 12, doch sind 
davon 7 mit Binnenreim versehen (V. 171, 277, 317, 
329, 528, 561, 570), der auch dreimal neben dem Endreinj. 
(V. 202, 583, 664) vorkommt. Ein paarmal sind die geraden 
Hebungen durch Assonanz gebunden (also auch eine Art 
Binnenreim) (V. 12, 31, 221, 423, 469, 495, 567, 591, 622). 
Der Charakter der Reime ist im allgemeinen ebenfalls rein, 
die unreinen sind groBtenteils “ allowable” (V. 18:19, 60:61! 
94:96:97! 98:100! 135:136 = 143:144, 175:176,202:203, 
271: 274, 272:275! 314:315! 327:328, 491:492, 493:495:496, 
519:521! 547:548:549:550! 597:598, 666:667!). Was 
oben (S. 10 u.) fur den Anc. Mar . uber die unbetonten 
Pronomina und Ableitungssilben im Reime gesagt 
wurde, gilt in geringerem MaBe auch von Christ mit Ein- 
schrankung auf den ersten Teil (V. 36, 67, 102, 204, 210, 
236 etc. she . — V. 89, 194, 196 etc. me. — V. 217 you. — 
V. 233 I. — V. 74, 142 weariness. — V. 108 chivalry . — 
V. 178 curiously. — V. 238 loveliness. — etc.). 

Klingende Reime sind nur an 15 sicheren und 3 un- 
sicheren Stellen anzutreffen (V. [10:11], 156:157, [192:193], 
269: 270, 271 : 274, 272 : 275, 302 : 304, 354 : 355, 356 : 357, 
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417:419, 420:421, 422:424, 477:478, 620:522, [655:666], 
626: 628, 666 : 667, 670: 672). Hiezu waren noch die weib- 
lichen, aber ungereimten Endungen shadows : moonlight 
(Y. 282:284) zu zahlen. Hier wie im Anc. Mar . werden durcli 
Wiederliolung ganzer Satze riihrendeReime (bei Gleich- 
heit des Sinnes) gebildet (V. 14:15 dark, 506:509 numerous 
array , 629:630 she died), aber auch ohne solche Wieder- 
holung der Phrase finden sie sich (V. 39 :41 he, 194: 196 
me, 303 : 305 thine, 342 : 345 knell, 367 : 368 Christdbd). 

Assonanz (nicht als Binnenreim) ist vereinzelt als 
Schmuck gebraucht (Y. 638, 640, 641, 676). Uberaus haufig 
dagegen findet sich die Alliteration; unzweifelhaft be- 
absichtigt erscheinen mir folgende Beispiele: 

Y. 11 Ever and aye, by shine and shower, 21 * T is a month before 
the month of May, 23, 38, 47, 304 The lovely lady, 51 Hanging so light, 
and hanging so high, 52 On the topmost twig, 60 That shadowy in the 
moonlight shone, 69 Mary mother, 75 Stretch forth thy hand and have tto 
fear! 82 Me, even me, a maid forlorn. 83 with force and fright, 95 A 
weary woman, 110 to guide and guard, 117 as silent as the cell, 119 not 
well awakened, 130 with might and main, 131 a weary weight, 135, 143 
free from fear, 136, 144 crossed the court, 139 Virgin all divine, 148 moan 
did make, 150 Never till now, 159 a fit of flame, 168 They steal their way 
from stair to stair, 169 Now in glimmer, and now in gloom, 178 carved 
so curiously, 179 strange and sweet, 183 Is fastened to an angels feet. 
184 dead and dim, 193 My mother made, 205 Peak and pine! 220 wild- 
flower wine, 223, 226, 384 The lofty lady, 238 And lay down in her loveli¬ 
ness. 239 weal and woe, 245 Beneath the lamp the lady bowed, 255 nor 
speaks nor stirs, 258 with sick assay, 270 seal of my sorrow, 278 shield 
her and shelter her, 279 sight to see, 288 bliss or bale, 289 Her face, oh 
call it fair not pale, 300 Seems to slumber still and mild, 814 sad and 
soft, 316 Large tears that leave the lashes, 317 seems to smile, 337 Many 
a morn, 341 Five and forty, 345, 484 Bracy the bard, 352 ropes of rock, 
353 sinful sextons’, 379 so it seemed, 386 too lively leave, 393 The lovely 
maid and the lady tall , 395/396 And pacing on through page and groom, / 
Enter the Baron’s presence-room, 420 the hollow heart, 421 They stood 
aloof, the scars remaining, 425 Shall wholly do away, I ween, 432 His 
noble heart swelled high with rage; 436 That they, who thus, 441 that there 
and then, 451 Which when she viewed, a vision fell, 454 She shrunk and 
shuddered, 456 such sights to see? 466 While in the lady’s arms she lay, 
478 As if she feared she had offended, 510 their panting palfreys!, 516 
a summer’s sun , 539 nothing near, 561 saintly song, 564 Thus Bracy said . 
the Baron, the while, 570 With arms more strong than harp or song, 590 
Stumbling on the unsteady ground, 598 She nothing sees — no sight but 
one! 610 Full before her father's view, — 614 Paused a while, and inly 
prayed: 615 Then falling at the Baron’s feet, 620 O’er-mastered by the 
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mighty spell 621 so wan and wild, 630/632 Prayed that the babe... Might 
prove her dear lord’s... pride! That prayer her deadly pangs beguiled, 
642/643 Dishonour’d thus in his old age; Dishonour’d by his only child, 
652 “I bade thee hence!” The bard obeyed; 656 A little child, a limber 
elf, 661 As fills a father’s eyes, 668 To mutter and mock, 676 Comes 
seldom save. 

Zeilenenjambements sind sehr beliebt, wie im 
Anc. Mar. (B2 Falle, Y. 7/8, 66/67, 106/107, 2B0/251, 372/373, 
440/441, 532/533, 600/601/602 u. s. w.). Zwei Beispiele von 
iiberaus starker Unterbrechung des Sinnes innerhalb 
eines Verses finden sich (V. 469, 482); Reimbrechung 
in einem starken Beispiele (V. 310/311). 

Es ist einleuchtend, daB dieses VersmaB noch viel mehr 
als das immerhin durch die strophische Gliederung gebun- 
dene des Anc. Mar . im stande ist, sich den feinsten Wen- 
dungen der Handlung in lebendigster Art anzupassen; jeder 
Ton kann hier in einfachen Worten ausgedriickt werden, 
aber mit einer Bedeutsamkeit, wie sie Col. bis zu dieser 
Zeit in seinen pathetischen Sonetten und anderen Strophen 
nicht erreicht hatte. Um den Textkommentar nicht allzu 
sehr zu belasten, gebe ich hier einen kurzen Kommentar 
der Yeranderungen im VersmaOe gemaB Col.’s eigenen oben 
(S. 30) zitierten AuBerungen. 

Part the First . 1 . Die durch das G-lockenschlagen und die Tier- 
stimmen belebte Handlung setzt mit den lebhafteren vierheb. Versen 
1, 2 ein, dann folgt der lautnachahmende, lang hinhallende Vers 3, 
in dem jede Silbe eine Hebung ausmacht, worauf Vers 4 mit ruhigem 
Viertakt und Vers 5 mit Dreitakt (entsprechend dem drowsily) ab- 
schlieBt. — 2. Zwei viertaktige Verse, der zweite ohne Auftakt, er- 
z&hlen nun weiter (6, 7), abgelost, sobald der Inhalt bewegter wird, 
von einem vierheb. (8), dem jedoch ein auftaktloser Viertakter folgt, 
um das sichere Eintreffen der Antwort zu markieren (9); die Glocken- 
schlage werden in munteren vier Hebungen berichtet (10), dann folgen 
wieder, entsprechend dem gespenstisch-emsten Inhalt, drei schwerere 
Zeilen (11—13). — 3. Die ruhige Naturschilderung in vier Viertaktern 
(14—17) wird durch die Erwahnung des Vollmondes belebt (18 vierheb.), 
doch blickt er stumpfer als sonst drein (daher 19 viertakt.). Diese 
trtlbe Stimmung mit Wiederholung trtlherer Motive im selben Rhyth- 
mus angeschlagen (20 viertakt.), erhalt nun in 21 und 22 (vierheb. mit 
aufhttpfendem Beginne) Erklarung und damit neue Zutaten. — 4. Die 
stille, fnedeatmende Christabel wird in gemessenen Viertaktern (23—28) 
eingeftlhrt: ihr auffallender Schritt wird durch edle Liebesleidenschaft 
in rascheren Rhythmen (29, 30) verstandlich gemacht. — 5* Die stets 
durch Sanftmut abgetonte Unruhe sucht nun Frieden im Gebete 
(31—35 Viertakter), dessen stumme Verrichtung den Gang des Verses 
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noch verlangsamt (auftaktloser Viertakter 86). — 6 . Trotz der Stoning 
tiberwiegt anfangs noch Chr.’s Ruhe (37—40 Viertakter); die andere 
Seite der Eiche verbirgt das Gespenstische, dort liegt die Unruhe 
(41, 42 Vierheber). Das Schweben des Tones im letzten Verse malt 
die ungeheuerliche Eiche ganz vortrefflich. — 7. Noch sucht sich das 
Madchen zu beruhigen (43—48 Viertakter), das zittemde Blatt wird 
in entsprechenden Vierhebern (49—52) geschildert. — 8. Ganz Be- 
wegnng, selbst der Viertakter zu Anfang ist durch die schwebende 
Betonung unruhig; der letzte Zweitakter erweckt die groBte Spannung 
(53—57). — 9. Zunachst erblickt sie nichts gar so Verwunderliches: 
eine Dame (58, viertakt.), allerdings in gespenstischer Kleidung (59, 
60 yierheb.), die damit alles in ihren Bann zieht (61—68 viertakt. 
schwer, besonders 68). — 10 . Zwei Zeilen bloB; sie geben das Er- 
staunen Chr.’s durch den schweren Rhythmus der ersten Zeile (69 
viertakt. ohne Auftakt) und ihre Fassung (70 viertakt.) gut wieder. — 

11 . Geraldine weiB durch gektlnstelte Schwache Vertrauen zu er- 
wecken (Viertakter 71, 73—76, 78), nur zweimal, bevor sie spricht, 
bricht das flackemde Wesen im Rhythmus durch (Vierheber 72, 77). — 

12 . Die Heuchlerin bringt ihren Ltigenbericht in einfachen, schlichtcn 
Worten vor (durchweg Viertakter, ab und zu mit Taktumstellung 
und Weglassung des Auftaktes 79-—103). — 13 . Schlicht und ruhig 
ist Christ.’s Antwort (104—111 Viertakter). — 14 . Ebenso die Ein- 
ladung (112—122). — 15 . Die ruhige Erzahlung in Viertaktem (123—126, 
129—134) nur durch die Erinnerung an die kriegerische Erscheinung 
belebt (127, 128 Vierheber). — 16. Freudige Sicherheit (135—138 
viertakt.), durch den Ausdruck des Dankes munterer (139 Takt¬ 
umstellung im Viertakter, 140 Vierheber). Geheuchelte Schw&che und 
Wiederholung der frllheren Stimmung (141—144 Viertakter). — 17 . Das 
merkwtirdige Gebaren des Hundes leitet ein Vierheber (145) ein, dann 
aber werden die Zeilen wie unterm Banne Ger.’s wieder langsamer 
im Gange (146—149 Viertakter), einmal unterbricht die Zurtlckweisung 
auf sein sonstiges still es Verhalten vor Christ, mit Taktumstellung 
(150) den regelmaBigen Rhythmus (151—153). — 18 . Wieder Ruhe 
(154 r —159 viertakt.) im Anfang, dann Beginn des gespenstischen Wesens 
(160 vierheb.), absonderliche schwere Finsternis (161 viertakt.), neuer- 
licher unheimlicher Eindruck (162, 163 vierheb. flackernd), Christ.’s 
zarte Mahnung wieder gemessen (164, 165 Viertakter). — 19 . Die 
sorgsame Gangart ist in den regelmaBigen Viertaktem wiedergegeben 
(166—168, 170—174), nur die unsichere Beleuchtung im Vierheber 
(169). — 20 . Der Mond ist aus den Wolken herausgetreten (lebhafter 
Vierheber 175), doch Halbdunkel herrscht in der Kammer (176—179 
viertakt.), die seltsame Erfindung des Schnitzwerkes ist wieder sprung- 
weise berichtet (180 auftaktloser Vierheber), worauf die Schilderung 
regelrecht fortfahrt (181—183 viertakt.). — 21 . und 22 . entwickeln die 
Handlung ungestort weiter (184—193 viertakt.) — 28 . Christabels weh- 
mtltige Antwort (194—197 viertakt.) wird bei der Anspielung auf die 
Schlofisage etwas unrastig (198 vierheb.), lenkt aber bald wieder ins 
Stille zurtlck (199—203 viertakt.). Die StoBseufzer sind durch scharfe 
Zasur markiert (202). — 24 . Noch ist der Hohepunkt nicht erreicht 
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daher herrscht noch der regelmafiige Viertakt trotz spukhaften Trei- 
bens vor (204, 207, 208, 210, 212), aber Taktumstellungen bei den Aus- 
rufen (206, 211, 213) und Yierheber (206, 209) unterbrechen den 
gleichmaBigen Flub. — 26 . Christ’s Mitleidsregung ist im Yierheber 
(214) illustriert; ihr Beruhigen im Viertakter (215—219). — 26 . Der 
belebende Trank wird im lebhafteren Rhythmus bertlhrt (220 vierheb.), 
die weitere Handlung noch immer in ruhigerem Tone gehalten 
(221—224 viertakt.); erst die Betonung des Fremdartigen in Ger.’s 
Erscheinung verfltlssigt den Gang wieder (225 Vierheber). — 27 . Die 
scheinbar gtltigen und gleichgttltigen Worte Geraldinens im alten 
Tempo (226—234 viertakt.). — 28 . und 29 . ftlhren die Handlung, in 
der Christ, die Hauptrolle spielt, gleichmaBig fort (235—243 viertakt.), 
bis das Interesse plotzlich auf Ger. gelenkt wird (244 vierheb.). — 
80. Zunachst zeigt sich noch nichts Absonderliches (245—250 viertakt.), 
dann f&llt die letzte Httlle (251 Taktumstellung) und der furchtbare 
Anblick bietet sich dar (252 vierheb.); zwei Yiertakter mit scharfen 
Zasuren (253, 254) schlieBen gleichsam stockend ab. — 81 . Ger. 
rtlhrt sich nicht (viertakt. 265), ihre Blicke und ihr Atmen ktlnden 
AuBergewohnliches an (Taktumstellung 256, 257), dann aber tut sie, 
als ob alles in Ordnung ware (viertakt. 258 —263); nun kttndet der 
Zweitakter (264) das Unheil an, das Ger., noch immer Ruhe heuchelnd 
(265 viertakt.), endlich ausspricht (Zweitakter 266): &uBerst bewegte Yier¬ 
heber (267—270) bezeichnen die hervorbrechende Hexerei, die eigen t- 
liche Beschworung geht in ftlnf zweihebigenZeilen abgebrochenerRede- 
weise vor sich (271—275) und springende Yierheber (276—278) schlieBen 
den Spuk und den ganzen Teil wirkungsvoll ab. — Concl. 82 . Rttck- 
kehr zur frtlheren friedlichen Situation (viertakt. 279—281\ Wieder- 
holung der schaurigen Beleuchtung in neuen Rhythmen (Dreitakter 
282— 285) und abermalige Ruhe (viertakt. 286—291), noch schwerer 
durch Aufbaktlosigkeit (287, 291). — 88. Die trtlgerische Ruhe des 
Schlafes laBt das Metrum schwankon: reine Viertakter (292,293,298,299) 
wechseln mit unregelm&Bigen (294, 295, 300, 301) und mit Yierhebern, 
die das hficbste Entsetzen ausdrtlcken (296, 297). — 84 . Die Schrecken 
der Mitternachtstunde werden in gemessenen, aber durch scharfe 
Zasuren zerschnittenen Viertaktem (802—807) beschrieben; das Er- 
wachen der gleichsam mitgebannten Vogel verfltlssigt das VersmaB 
sofort (308 Yierheber) und lautnachahmende, lang hinhallende Vier¬ 
takter schlieBen ab (309, 310). — 85 . Die Rttckkehr zur milden Christ, 
ist nattlrlich wieder im gleichmaBigen Viertakt beschrieben (311), ihre 
Erldsung mit bezeichnender Taktumstellung (312) begonnen und eben- 
maBig, wenn auch noch mit zwei Taktumstellungen (816, 316) und 
einer schwebenden Betonung (314) fortgesetzt (313,317, 318). — 86. Der 
schone Yergleich und Christ.’s Vertrauen sind, eingeschlossen von 
zwei durch Ausrufe gerechtfertigten Taktumstellungen (819, 331), mit 
zwei solchen Fragen (827, 828), in regularen Viertaktern (320—326, 
329, 330) abgefaBt. — Part the Second. 87 . Das Rttckgreifen auf den 
Tod der Mutter Christ.’s ist durch ein Schwanken zwischen Vier¬ 
taktem (382, 334, 886) und Yierhebern (333, 335, 337) charakterisiert. — 
88. Die Erschtltterung zittert noch in der ersten Zeile (338 vierheb.) 
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nach, dann setzt ein abgezirktes MaB ein (339—344 Viertakter), einmal 
sogar nachdrtlcklich schwerfallig (341 auftaktlos). — 39. Die neue 
Person wird mit lebhaftem Rhythmus eingeftlhrt (345 vierheb.), die 
Episode, die Bracy berichtet, jedoch im HauptmaBe vorgetragen 
(346 —358), nur das Nachaffen wieder flotter erzahlt (359 Vierheber). — 
40. Die Hexe tut am Morgen nichts dergleichen (360—366 Vier- 
takter), ja sie weckt sogar Christ, auf (munterer Vierheber 367) und 
fragt sie anscheinend unbefangen (Taktumstellung im Viertakter 368, 
dann Viertakter 369). — 41. Die sichere Erscheinung Ger.’s verfehlt 
ihre Wirkung auf die edle Christ, nicht (ruhige Viertakter 370—380), 
sie macht sich Vorwtlrfe (Vierheber 381), um dann in ihre Demut 
und Mattigkeit zurtlckzukehren (382— 386 Viertakter). — 42. Ihr rasches 
Aufstehen ist im Verse ausgedrtlckt (387 Vierheber), die gefaBte 
Sti mmung ihrer weiteren Handlungen ebenfalls (388—392 Viertakter). — 
48. Das Zusammengehen der ungleichen Frauen markiert ein Vier- 
heber( 393), ihren gleichen Schritt zwei Viertakter (394,395), den Eintritt 
in des Barons Gemach Taktumstellung mit Viertakter (396). — 44. Der 
Empfang geschieht mit ruhiger Wtlrde (397—402 Viertakter). — 
45. Doch diese Ruhe (403—405 Viertakter) wird bald gestort (406 
Taktumstellung im Viertakter, 407 Vierheber). — 46. Die verschie- 
denen Elemente der Reminiszenz sind durch wechselndes Metrum 
trefflich ausgedrtlckt: die alte Freundschaft (408 viertakt.), die Ver- 
hetzung (409—411 vierheb.), der allgemeine Satz (wieder Viertakter 
412—415), Ausbruch der Gehassigkeit (schwerer auftaktloser Viertakter 
416), notwendige Konsequenz und Trauer dartlber (Viertakter 417—426). 

— 47. Die Versunkenheit ist im gewohnlichen MaBe charakterisiert 
(427, 428), das Aufblitzen der leibhaftigen Erinnerung im lebhafteren 
Vierheber (429) und der wehmtltige Eindruck wieder im Viertakter 

(430) . — 48. Die edle Aufwallung setzt mit bewegtem Vierheber ein 

(431) , das Versprechen stellt ein Gemisch von Wtlrde (Viertakter 432, 
43 1 -- 43 9, 441, 442, 444) und Zorn tlber die vermeintlichen Frevler 
(Vierheber 433, 440, 443, 445, 446) dar. — 49. Die scheinbare Zu- 
friedenheit (Viertakter 447—452) kontrastiert zu Christ.’s qualvoller 
Vision (Vierheber 453, 454 und scharf geschnittene Viertakter 455, 456). 

— 50. Mit schwerfltlssigen Versen, wie eine Beschworungsformel, 
schildert der Dichter die neuerliche Schreckensvorstellung (Viertakter 
457, 458), rascher die unwillkttrliche Atembewegung Christ.’s (vierheb. 
459), welche Ferwirrung beim Vater hervorruft (Viertakter 460, 462, 
Vierheber 461). — 51. 52. Doch ftlr jetzt kommt alles wieder ins Geleise 
(Viertakter 463—481), der Wechsel der Rede bringt einen Viertakter 
mit Taktumstellung und starker Zasur vor dem letzten Takte (482), 
dann wieder dem ruhigen Vorschlag entsprechend regelrechte Vier¬ 
takter (483, 485—490, 492 ) mit zwei Vierhebern an lebendigeren Stellen 
( 484 , 491). — 58. Das tlbersetzen des Flusses gibt emeuten Anspom 
(Vierheber 493) zur Weiterverfolgung der Reise (494—497 Viertakter, 
die ersten beiden stark zasuriert). — 54. Die frohliche Botschaft 
beschleunigt das Metrum (498—504 Vierheber), das bei der kriege- 
rischen Ausrtlstung wieder gemessener wird (Viertakter 505—509), bis 
auf die Erwahnung des schnellen Rittes (Vierheber 510); die Reue 
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und die alte Liebe ergeben wieder schwankendes Metrum (Viertakter 
511—513, 515, 517; mit Taktumstellung 516; Vierheber 514, 518). — 
55 * Geraldinens gut gespielten Dank in ruhiger Form berichten Vier- 
takter (519, 520), Bracys stammelnde Stimme ahmt Vierheber (521) nacb, 
dann geht es wieder ebenmaBig dabin, da des Barden Traum und Angst 
immerhin abgeklarte Stimmung atmen (regelmaBige Viertakter 522—529, 
531—534, 537—539), nur Hohepunkte sind auch metrisch gehoben (530 
Taktumstellung: Grand seines Einspraches; 535 hochbewegter auftakt- 
loser Viertakter; 536 und 540 Vierheber: die schwer zu erkennende grtlne 
Schlange). — 56 * EbenmaB, solange nichts entdeckt ist (541—549), die 
Umschntlrung durch Auftaktlosigkeit markiert (550), der Grand fttr die 
lange Verborgenheit des Reptils durch Taktumstellung (551, 552), die 
GleichmaBigkeit seiner Bewegung im gewohnlichen Viertakter (553), sein 
Anschwellen durch Taktumstellung (554), dann durch Abnahme der Auf- 
regung bloB Viertakter (555, 557—563), nur das ecbonachahmende Hallen 
ein Vierheber (556). — 67. Wechsel der Person bedingt lebhaffceres 
Metrum (564 Vierheber), zumal nun der raschere Baron zura Worte 
kommt. Seine durch das Alter gesetzte Rede (Viertakter 565, 566, 568, 
570, 571) wird durch Geraldinens Eindrack auf ihn ktlnstlich belebt 
(Vierheber 567, 569); sein KuB deutet noch auf gttnstige Entwicklung 
des Ganzen (Viertakter 572); Geraldine heuchelt weiter (Viertakter 
573), sogar Schamhaftigkeit (auftaktloser Viertakter 574), doch ver- 
gifit sie hofische Sitte (courtesy) dabei nicht (Vierheber 575), gleich- 
gdltiger ist ihr Abwenden (Viertakter 576); ihre Hexerei wird ein- 
geleitet durch rhythmische Umwechslung (auftaktloser Viertakter 577), 
dann folgen entsprechend ihren Bewegungen ruhigere (578, 580, 581) 
und lebendigere (579, 582) Verse. — 68. Den starren Schlangenblick 
schildert ein schwerer Viertakter (583), die Wandlung in Ger.’s Augen 
drei Vierheber (584—586), das Folgende kommt mit unabanderlicher 
GewiBheit (Viertakter 587—589), das Taumeln und Schaudern malen 
fallende und httpfende Rhythmen (590, 591); die ktlhle Frechheit der 
Hexe ist in gewohnlichen Viertaktern (592, 593, 595) berichtet, nur 
der Gipfel derselben in auftaktlosem Vierheber (594) und Viertakter 
(596). — 69. Christ, ist dem Zauber willenlos verfallen (Viertakter 
597—605, 607—609, 611, 612), sogar verraterisch muB sie dreinblicken 
(Vierheber 606), obwohl sie vor ihrem Vater steht (auftaktloser Vier¬ 
takter 610). — 60 . Der Bann ist vorbei (Viertakter 613), aber noch 
kann sie sich nicht ganz fassen (schwerer auftaktloser Viertakter 614), 
dann tut sie ihrer Tugend gemaB das Richtige (Viertakter 615) und 
beschwort ihn dringend (Vierheber 616); ganz konsequent folgt nun 
alles (daher ruhige Viertakter 617—620). — 61. Kind und Mutter 
soli ten besanftigend auf den ungerechten Zorn einwirken (Viertakter 
621—629, 631, 632, 634), das Gebet ist noch nachdrtlcklich betont (630 
Taktumstellung) und wirkungsvolle Ausrafe untersttltzen die ganze 
Erwagung (633, 635 Zweitakter). — 62 . Doch der Baron bleibt hart 
(Viertakter 636—640, 642—644, 646—655), seine Gemtitsbewegung 
reflektiert sich in Bewegungen (Vierheber 641), die Krankung der 
Freundestochter macht ihn wtttend (Vierheber 645). — Concl. 63. Die 
allgemeine tfberlegung bewegt sich meist in regelrechten Viertaktern 
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(656, 658—661, 663—665, 670—673, 675—677}, geschilderte Beweguug 
andert den Rhythmus (anftaktlos 657), den uberfluB kennzeichnet ein 
Yierbeber (662), den Stachel des Nenen ebenso (666, 668, 669) und ein 
auftaktloser Yiertakter (667); der Ausraf beschlennigt das Tempo 
gleichfalls (Yierheber 674). — 

Die Sprache ist wohllautend und sclimiegsam, trotz 
der vielen Archaismen, die hier noch viel mehr innere 
Berechtigung besitzen als im Anc. Mar., da sie sich in das 
ganze mittelalterliche Kostiim organisch einfugen. Die Aus- 
rufe, mit denen der Dichter seine eigenen Worte unterbricht, 
die Fragen und Formeln sind in dramatischer Weise an- 
gebracht, nocb kunstvoller als im Anc . Mar . Heraus- 
stellung des betonten Substantivums und Wieder- 
aufnahme durch ein Pronomen (V. 4/5, 23/25, 216/ 
217) ist hier allerdings seltener, dafur aber sind die An- 
rufungen haufiger: V. 69 Mary mother, save me now! — 
139 Praise we the Virgin all divine — 141, 207, 216, 408, 
597 Alas! (alas) — 196, 292, 455 (Ah) woe is me! — 202 
0 mother dear! — 205 Peak and pine! — 382 Now heaven 
he praised if all he ivell! — 483 Nay! Nay hy my soul! als 
Aufierungen der Personen; 53 Hush, heating heart of 
Christahel! — 54, 582 Jesu, Maria, shield her well! — 254 
0 shield her! shield sweet Christahel! — 264 Ah well-a-day! — 
296 0 sorrotv and shame! — 626 0, hy the pangs of her dear 
mother — als eingestreute Bemerkungen des Dichters, der 
innigen Anteil am Schicksal der Personen nimmt (ein echt 
volksmaCiger, glucklich nachgeahmter Zug!). Kuhn spricht 
hier der Dichter selbst mit, in Formeln, die unsere 
Spannung noch hoher schrauben als das ohnehin schon gut 
inszenierte Milieu. Alle schon in der ersten Ballade an- 
gewandten Stilmittel vereinigen sich hier zu noch hoherer 
Wirkung: Umstellung des Pronomens (V. 36, 204, 
236), Nachsetzung des Adj ektives (V. 6, 68, 71 [zwei- 
mal!], 78, 82, 85, 139, 145, 146, 147, 162, 196, 316, 324, 

326, 364, 393, 464, 471, 485, 486, 496, 628, 529, 695, 612), 

doppelgliedrige Ausdriicke (V. 10, 11, 14, 15, 62/63, 
110, 135 = 143, 156, 159, 169, 179, 184, 186, 239, 256, 261, 
270, 288, 289, 290, 296, 300, 302, 314, 319, 329, 338, 352, 

360, 395, 434, 435, 441, 443, 454, 457/458, 463, 485, 488, 

503, 520, 661, 567, 570, 594, 621, 623 = 631, 636, 638, 640, 
641, 656, 657, 662, 668, 670, 672, 674, 675, 676), drei- 
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gliedrige Ausdriicke (V. 31/32, 43/44, 410/411, 624), 
sind wohlberechnet und abgestuft verwertet. Yon den 
Wiederholungen gilt das beim Anc. Mar. Gesagte (vgl. 
Y. 2/4. — 14/16/20/43. - 16/20. — 35/42/281/297/373/640. 
_ 46/48. — 51. — 67/68. — 61/62. — 74/142. — 71,72: 
77/78. — 76/102/104. — 81/82. — 84/86/94/610. — 110/ 
603. — 123/136. — 129/134. — 129/189. — 136/143. — 
136 = 144. — 146/147/149/153. — 149 = 153. — 164/165/ 
158/170. — 166. — 170/172/173. — 178/179. — 267/463/ 
463. — 74/131/142/190. — 191/192/220. — 205/211/213. — 
211/305. — 212/327. — 262/267/457/468. — 269. — 293/ 
294/295. — 302. — 309/310. — 315/316. — 317/319. — 
322. — 332/334/336. — 333/342/345/356. — 359/361. — 
374. — 387. — 394/395. — 416/513. — 418/517. — 451/ 
453/464. — 467/468. — 459/591. — 474/620. — 485/499. — 
485/528. — 552/553. — 554. — 561/570. — 683/584/ 
585. — 618. — 623/631. — 625/629/630. — 626/632. — 
636/675. — 638/640/676. — 642/643. — 666/670). Die 
Wiederkehr derselben Worte macht bier, obne je eintonig 
zu werden, den Eindruck des Magischen, Beschworungs- 
maBigen; der Dichter kann sicb von dem einmal ge- 
zeichneten Bilde nicbt so rasch wieder losmachen und 
zieht aucb den Leser in diesen Bannkreis. Brandi (S. 222j 
vergleicht diese Sprache mit einem Runenstil, “der bei der 
grOjSten Schlichtheit der einzelnen Worte dock die ungewohnliclisteii 
Dinge erwarten Itifit”. 

So ist auch die Komposition des Ganzen locker und 
nicbt nacb logiscben Gesetzen aufgebaut. Nicht ethische, 
sondern traumhafte Gesetze sind es, nach welchen sich die Vor- 
stellungen verhntipfen” (Brandi, 221). “Nicht blofi die Grenz- 
linie der poetischen Gattungen, welche die Klassizisten mdglichst 
strenge festgehalten, werden in der Romantik durclibrochen , 
sondern die Poesie verschwimmt auch mit den SchwesterJciinsten , 
mit der Malerei und Mtisik” (ibid. 222/223). Die Darstellungs- 
weise ist fast lyrisch, von festem Gefuge ist wenigstens im 
ersten Teile bei den Einzelbeiten kaum etwas zu verspuren. 
Marchenhafte Bilder treten vor unser Auge, fesseln unsere 
Sinne mit unwidersteblicbem Zauber. Es ist keine Erzahlung, 
sondern Scbilderung: die schwiile Lenznacht mit ibrem 
unruhigen Tierleben gegen die reine Maid, die sich mit 
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innerem Bangen der Unholdin ergibt; dann das alte SchloB 
mit seinem Burgtor und der oden Halle gegen das Ein- 
dringen des bosen Geistes unter dem Schutze der Haus- 
tochter; mid endlich das halbdunkle Schlafgemach gegen 
die schreckliche Entdeckungsszene zwischen den beiden 
Frauengestalten: so kontrastiert der Dichter das Milieu und 
Handlung in schoner Abfolge, spannt unsere Aufmerksamkeit 
aufs hochste und laBt uns jeden Augenblick das AuBerste 
ahnen. Brandi (S. 222) vergleicht diese drei Bilder “drei 
Tonstilclcen, auf deren erstes und drittes eine Coda (= The 
Conclusion to Part the First) nochmals zurilckgreift, um das 
Game mit einer Klage iiber das unheimlich traurige Erwachen 
am Morgen ausklingen zu lassen”. Aber gerade hierin zeigt 
sich der ganz unepische Charakter unseres Fragmentes, daB 
da ein neues Bild: die Umscblingung des reinen Kindes 
durch die mifigestaltete Hexe, mit sehon bekannten Farben 
gezeichnet wird. Bedeutend klarer ist der Gang der Handlung 
im zweiten Teile vorgezeiclmet. Zwar bringt uns auch hier 
die gespenstische Einleitung, mit der das Echo des Friih- 
gelautes vom Barden erklart wird, in die richtige “Stimmung”, 
ohne daB dies Motiv weiter fur die Ereignisse besonders 
ausgebeutet wurde, aufier daB Geraldine durch das Gelaut 
und das Echo erwacht, aber dann folgt die Szene, in der 
das holde Kin d getraumt zu haben glaubt, ihren schweren 
Verdacht auf die Schlafkameradin als Siinde bereut und 
dem Yater endlich die fremde Dame vorfuhrt. Und nun 
kommt in strafferem Aufbau die psychologisch unendlich 
fein motivierte Verfuhrungsszene (die alte Freundschaft mit 
Geraldinens angeblichem Vater bildet den dankbaren An- 
kntipfangspunkt), durch die allerdings wiederum wie Wetter- 
leuchten der Zauber der vergangenen Nacht durchblitzt 
und schreckhafte Bilder zeigt, die nur auf theatralischen 
Effekt berechnet sind, ohne die Handlung zu fordern. Die 
Erzahlung des Traumes yon der Schlange und der Taube 
ist, wie schon erwahnt, eine unniitze Wiederholung des 
anfangs angeschlagenen Leitmotives, die uns, zu breit als 
Episode ausgefuhrt, schon deshalb stort, weil sich auBer 
dem Barden niemand darum bekiimmert, da Geraldinens 
Augen bereits zu spielen begonnen haben. (Col., der nach 
langerer Zeit an die Fortsetzung gegangen war, hat meines 
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Erachtens hier ganz deutlich sich selber wieder durch diese 
Rekapitulation in die richtige Stimmung gebracht, um den 
an und fur sich schonen Gedanken vom “Schlangenblicke” 
im folgenden daran ankniipfen zu konnen.) Der Zauber 
des damonischen Blickes ist dann mit alter Farbenpracht 
ausgefuhrt und veranlaBt sehr gliicklich den Zwist zwischen 
Yater und Tochter. In lyrischen Betrachtungen verweilt 
der Dichter auf diesem Motiv, um mit einem wirkungsvollen, 
spannenden “Abgang” ganz dramatisch zu schlieBen. Be- 
ziiglich der “Conclusion to Part the Second” s. LA., V. 656. 

Nachfolge der beiden Balladen In der Literatur. 

Wie sehr Col. um die Wende des Jahrhunderts in dem 
durch unsere beiden Balladen gekennzeichneten Stoffkreise 
zu Hause war, zeigen zwei gleichzeitige Gedichte “ The Three 
Graves , A Fragment of a Sexton's Tale” (1797—1809) und “The 
Ballad of the Dark Ladie” samt Einleitung “Love” (1798—1799). 
Im ersten Gedichte treten Personen aus dem bauerlichen 
Kreise auf und die Handlung geht auf wahre Geschehnisse 
zuriick: eine Hexe von Mutter ist in rasender Leidenschaft 
zum Brautigam ihrer Tochter erfullt; doch er stoBt sie 
zuriick und heiratet das Madchen; ein entsetzlicher Fluch 
ist der Mutter Mitgifb; auch eine treue Freundin des jungen 
Ehepaares wird um ihrer Treue willen von dem Unweibe 
verflucht. Als sich eben die Wirkungen des Fluches zu 
zeigen beginnen, bricht das Gedicht ab. Der Erzahler ist 
der Dorftotengraber. Metrum und volkstumlicher Stil ge- 
mahnen zuweilen an Anc . Mar., die Verfluchung und das 
Lokal (Alfoxden und Stowey) an Christabel. Das zweite Gedicht, 
gleichfalls ein Torso, handelt in einer personlich belebten 
Einleitung von einem treuen, aber lange verschmahten Ritter, 
dem auf seinen rastlosen Wanderungen, zu denen ihn sein 
Wahnsinn treibt, oft ein Teufel in Engelsgestalt erschien. 
Wie in einem Traume errettet er dann seine Geliebte aus 
Rauberhand und stirbt wahnsinnig in ihren Armen, die 
jetzt erst seine Liebe erkennt und erwidert: “es ist 
dasselbe Schicksal, welches Christabel und ihrem Brdatigam 
bevorstand , wenn es der Hexe gelungen wtire, sie zu verblenden” 
(Brandi, S. 229). Die Haupterzahlung blieb unvollendet; 
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Einleitung. 


Ziige darin erinnem an Burgers “Lenore”; marchenhaftes 
Dunkel herrscht vor. 

Dies© unseren beiden Balladen verwandten und zum Teil 
von ihnen angeregten eigenen Dichtungen sind aber eben 
nicht hoch anzuschlagen, denn sie reichen an Wert nicht 
an sie heran. Bedeutender sind die Anregungen, die fur die 
Werke anderer, groBerer Dichter aus diesen zwei Gedichten 
bervorsprossen. Der Anc. Mar . wirkte als Ganzes noch 
weniger; einzelne Teile, wie zum Beispiel die Stelle, wo das 
Schiff faulend im faulenden Meere liegt und von elfischem 
Licht umkreist wird, sind nachgeahmt worden. Sir Walter 
Scotts “Lord of the Isles”, I, 21 geht (nach Scotts eigener 
Anm.) auf Anc. Mar., 272—276 zuriiek: 

“Awaked before the rushing prow, 

The mimic fires of ocean glow t 
Those lightnings of the wave; 

Wild sparkles crest the broken tides, 

And, flashing round, the vessel’s sides 
With elvish lustre lave, 

While, far behind, their livid light 
'To the dark billows of the night 
A gloomy splendour gave.” 

Byron dtirfte in “Darkness” die Schilderung des Kiickfalles 
ins Chaos unter dem Eindrucke dieser Stelle von Col. ge- 
dichtet haben (faulendes Meer, verschmachtende Schiffer) 
(Brandi, S. 214/215). 

Christ . hat entschieden den groBten Eindruck auf 
Scott gemacht; in der Einleitung zur Ausgabe seiner 
Gedichte 1830 gesteht er ihn auch hochherzig ein; er er- 
kennt hier an, daB Col. zuerst das unregelmaBige YersmaB 
fur emste Stiicke eingefuhrt habe (ein Irrtum, der ja von 
Col. selber herruhrt), und gibt zu, in seiner Nachahmung 
sich des hochst charakteristischen MaBes bedient zu 
haben. — In “The Lay of the Last Minstrel”, I, hat er 
Zeile 3 und 5 den Yersen 54 und 127 nachgebildet; 
daB Scotts Gedicht schon 1805 erschien, ist kein Gegenbeweis, 
da wir schon wissen, daB er Christ . vorlesen gehort hatte. — 
Noch 1818 setzte Scott (wie sonst oft) ein paar Yerse von 
Christ . aus dem Gedachtnisse als Motto vor das 9. Kapitel des 
‘Black Dwarf” (s. LA. Y. 81). — Das sind Einzelheiten; 
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sehen wir uns aber Scotts Reimerzahlungen in ihrer Gesamt- 
heit an, so erkennen wir sofort, da6 diese unbeschrankteForm, 
etwas gemildert, dieses Metrum, dieser Stil und diese Kom- 
position bis zu kleinen Ziigen herab ein Geprage tragen, 
das ja zum Teil von Scotts bisheriger Bildung herriihrt, 
aber ganz bestimmt auch von der Bekanntschaft mit Col.’s 
Dichtung angeregt ist. Ein schlagendes Beispiel hiefur ist 
Scotts Romanze “The Bridal of Triermaine”, 1813 anonym 
erschienen, die (auBer dem gleichen Namen) auf den ersten 
Blick so an CoL’s ganze Manier erinnert, dafl schon 
Blackwood's Magazine, April 1817 kostlich behauptete, das 
Gedicht gebe sich zwar als Nachahmung Scotts, sei aber 
doch mebr Nachahmung CoL’s (im besten Sinne), besonders 
die aufiere Form erinnerte den Rezensenten sehr stark an 
Christ; er vergleicht zu diesem Zwecke ausdriicklich Br. 
ofTr. I, 2, 8—10; I, 3, 1—4; I, 4, 6—11; I, 5, 10—12 und 
18—20; I, 28—31. Uberdies haben wir auch in diesem 
Gedichte eine nachtHche Frauenerscheinung und das Ver- 
haltnis: alter Yater und junge Tochter — wie in Christ.; 
auch ein drauender Blick wird erwahnt und der Baron 
Roland de Vaux of Triermain (s. Anm. zu V. 407) hat eine 
Schar Minstrels an seinem Hofe. 

Doch auch Byron steht unter Col.’s Zeichen. 1813 
erschien sein “Giaour”, der wie Scotts Romanzen ganz im 
Tone der Col.’schen Dichtung gehalten ist. 1815 veroffent- 
lichte er “The Siege of Corinth” und schrieb zu V. 476 in 
einer Anmerkung: “I must here acknowledge a close , though 
unintentional, resemblance in these twelve lines to a passage in 
an unpublished poem of Mr. Coleridge, called ‘Christabel’. It 
was not till after these lines were written that I heard that 
wild and singularly original and beautiful poem recited; and 
the MS. of that production I never saw till very recently, by 
the kindness of Mr. Col. himself, who, I hope, is convinced, 
that I have not been a wilful plagiarist. The original idea un¬ 
doubtedly pertains to Mr. Coleridge, whose poem has been com¬ 
posed above fourteen years. Let me conclude by a hope that he 
will not longer delay the publicatim of a productiem, of which 
I can only add my mite of approbation to the applause of far 
more competent judges ” Demgegemiber steht aber einZeugnis 
bei Medwin, Conversations of Lord Byron, London 1824, 
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Einleitung. 


p. 212 f.: “Some eight or ten lines of ( ChristabeV found them¬ 
selves in 1 The Siege of Corinth*, I hardly know how.** 

Wie vereinigen sich dies© beiden Ausspriiche ? Brandi 
nnd Schipper sind der festen Ansicht, daB in dem ersten 
Zeugnisse ein Gedachtnisfehler Byrons vorliegt, er also das 
Gedicht doch schon vor seinem eigenen Werke kennen 
gelemt bat; Kolbing in seiner Ausgabe, p. XXXY und 103, 
bestreitet dies, da die Ahnlichkeit der beiden in Frage 
kommenden Stellen zu allgemein sei, abgesehen davon, daB 
man den “Dichter nicht Liigen strafen diirfe”. Zum Tat- 
sachlichen ist zu bemerken, daB in beiden Stellen (Siege 
474—481 und Christ. 37—52) der Ausdruck the wind moaneth 
vorkommt, der doch nicht selbstverstandlich und un- 
vermeidlich ist, von sonstigen Ahnlichkeiten zu schweigen. 
In Byrons Anmerkung fallt auf, daB er hofft, Col. werde 
ihn nicht einen “absichtlichen Entlehner” nennen; heiBt 
das nicht: “Entlehnt hab’ ich zwar, aber ich kann nichts 
dafur”? Das fnihere Abstreiten kann auch ich nur als 
VergeBlichkeit deuten. Medwin gegenuber ist er iibrigens 
schon recht vorsichtig: “I hardly know how**, und da identi- 
fiziert er seine Verse doch direkt mit denen CoL’s. Wenn 
nun auch Kolbings Ansicht in vollem Umfange nicht zu 
Recht besteht, so ist sein Hinweis auf Southeys “Thalaba 
the Destroyer**, V, 20, Iff. nicht zu verachten: er nimmt 
diese in der Tat verwandte Stelle als Quelle fur Christ., 
Siege und Lay of L. Minstr. in Anspruch. Ist nun Col. 
davon beeinfluBt, so laBt sich die Ubertragung auf Byron 
leicht erklaren; an eine direkte Herubemahme kann ich 
nicht glauben. Warum iibersah Kolbing ubrigens die bei 
ihm p. XIH zitierte Stelle aus Moores Anmerkungen und 
wozu wies er auf die Ahnlichkeit von Siege of Cor. 199 f. 
und Christ. 16 f. bin, wenn er an keine Beeinflussung durch 
Col. glaubte? 

Noch fur einen bedeutenden Dichter ist Christ, als 
Anregung wichtig: fur J. Keats. Schon Brandi weist 
auf Stimmung und Manier des Gedichtes “The Eve of 
St. Agnes** (1819) hin (S. 227), die ganz im Stile Col/s gehalten 
sind. Und wirklich finden sich auch hier die Ausnutzung 
des Volksaberglaubens zur Motivierung der Handlung, das 
Wesen der Handlung selbst, namlich das geringe drama- 
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tische Element, die diirftige Erzahlung, die Schlafzimmer- 
szenerie und dann vor allem andem die herrlichen lebenden 
Bilder, bier nocb abgescblossener durob die kunstleriscbe 
Stropbenform, prangend in gliihenden, aber nicbt grellen 
Farben. Da ist der Meister noch gemeistert worden. — 
Indirekt bat der Stoff durch das Medium von Cob’s “Dark 
Ladie” auf Keats’ “La Belle Dame sans Mercy ” (1819) Ein- 
fluB genommen: Waldeinsamkeit, die Hexe und der liebende 
Ritter, die Umarmung und der gemeinsame Seblaf gemahnen 
an Cob’s Art. — Vielleicbt bat wie bei Walter Scott aucb 
bei Keats eine Versstelle so gewaltigen Eindruck binter- 
lassen, dafl er sie, wohl unbewuBt, nachgeabmt hat. Ich 
meine das im Jahre 1818 erscbienene Gedicht “Hush, hush !” 
Man vergleicbe nur die Verse: 

“Hush, hush! Tread softly! hush, hush, my dear! 

AU the house is asleep, hut we know very well 
That the jealous , the jealous old bald-pate may hear, 

Tho’ you ’ve padded his night-cap — 0 sweet Isabel!” 

mit Christ . 164 if., wo aucb das leise Schleichen zu nacht- 
licher Weile, um den Alten (bier wohl den Gatten!) nicht 
zu wecken, geschildert ist. Auch der ahnliche Name scheint 
mir auf Verwandtscbaffc hinzudeuten, wenn aucb die weitere 
Handlung sich ganz anders entwickelt. 

Solche einzelne Stellen sind an und fur sicb wichtig, 
aber sie verschwinden gegen die nicbt in Parallelstellen, 
sondem durch das Gefubl nacbweisbaren Ubereinstimmungen 
im ganzen Aufbau und Aussehen eines Kunstwerkes, wie sie 
sich im Dichterzirkel um das Jahr 1820 haufig genug finden. 

Und das erbobt Cob’s Bedeutung, daB durch seine 
Balladen ein Walter Scott, ein Lord Byron zur roman- 
tiscben Erzahlung angeregt worden sind. Die einzelnen, 
rein “interessanten” Ziige der beiden besprochenen Balladen, 
die nocb bei Scott und Byron anfangs durchscbimmem 
(so die Manier, das Verbrecben des “edlen Schurken” gar 
nicht [“Lara”, “Manfred”] oder erst am Ende [“Marmion”] 
zu entbiillen), verblassen dann allmahlich, das Phantasiefieber 
wird beruhigt und in den spateren Schopfungen der beiden 
groBten Erzahler der englischen Romantik finden wir dann 
einen geklarten und berzerfireuenden AbscbluB dieser ganzen 
Richtung. 
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The Rime of the Ancyent Marinere 

IN SEVEN PARTS. 

Argument. 

How a Ship having passed the Line was driven by Storms to 
the cold Country towards the South Pole; and how from thence she 
made her course to the tropical Latitude of the Great Pacific Ocean; 
and of the strange things that befell; and in wha£ manner the Ancyent 
Marinere came back to his own Country. 


I 

It is an ancyent Marinere, 

And he stoppeth one of three: 

“By thy long grey beard and thy glittering eye 
“Now wherefore stoppest me? 

“The Bridegroom’s doors are open’d wide 5 

“And I am next of kin; 

“The Guests are met, the Feast is fet, — 

“May’st hear the merry din. 

But still he holds the wedding-guest — 

There was a Ship, quoth he — 10 

“Nay, if thou’st got a laughsome tale, 

“Marinere! come with me.” 

He holds him with his skinny hand, 

Quoth he, there was a Ship — 

“Now get thee hence, thou grey-beard Loon! 15 

“Or my Staff shall make thee skip. 

Links ist der Text von A, rechts der von S mit einigen kleinen, 
meist orthographischen Anderungen gedruckt. Rein Interpungistisches 
blieb unbertlcksichtigt. — Tit el und 1. in A Marinere, archaisierende 
Orthographie, durch die Messung gerechtfertigt; alle dies© 

Formen in S zu Mariner umgestaltet; ebenso Ancyent zu ancient, Vgl. 
A [12], 20, 44, 72, 77, 88, 216, 829, [363, 374], 434, 651 mit 8 16, 20, 
40, 74, 79, 90, 224, 337, 345, 429, 618. Dagegen hat 517. 8 aus Reim- 
grttnden die Form von 550. A. beibehalten. — 3. A die unntttze Wieder- 
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The Rime of the Ancient Mariner 

IN SEVEN PARTS. ' 

Facile credo, plures esse Naturas invisibiles quam visibiles in 
rerum universitate. Sed horum omnium familiam quis nobis enarrabit, 
et gradus et cognationes et discrimina et singulorum munera? Quid 
agunt? quse loca habitant? Harum rerum notitiam semper ambivit 
ingenium humanum, nunquam attigit. Juvat, interea, non diffiteor, 
quandoque in animo, tanquam in Tabula, majoris et melioris mundi 
imaginem contemplari: ne mens assuefacta hodiernee vitse minutiis se 
contrahat nimis, & tota subsidat in pusillas cogitationes. Sed yeritati 
interea invigilandum est, modusque servandus, ut certa ab incertis, 
diem a nocte, distinguamus. — T. Burnet: Archceol. Phil. p. 68. 


Part I. 

It is an ancient Mariner, 

And he stoppeth one of three. 

“By thy long grey beard and glittering eye, 
“Now wherefore stopp’st thou me? 

5 “The Bridegroom’s doors are opened wide, 
“And I am next of kin; 

“The guests are met, the feast is set: 
“May’st hear the merry din.” 


He holds him with his skinny hand, 

10 “There was a ship,” quoth he. 

“Hold off! unhand me, grey-beard loon!” 

Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 

holung des Possessivs und starke Senkungsbelastung in S getilgt. — 
4. A. Die alterttlmlich lange Form ist in S aufgegeben und die 
frei gewordene Senkungssilbe zur besseren syntaktischen Fttgung ver- 
wertet. — 5. A open’d in S opened: solche rein aufierliche Anderungen 
bleiben fhrder unerw&hnt. — 9—16. A entsprechen 9—12. S. Das Motiv, 
daB der Hochzeitsgast glaubt, der Anc. Mar. wolle ihm eine lustige 
Geschichte erz&hlen, ist als der Erscheinung des Alten widersprechend 
gltlcklich fallen gelassen. Zu 16. A zieht H. an: K. Lear, V. 3, 278f: 


An ancient Mariner 
meeteth three Gallants 
bidden to a wcddinp- 
feaet, and detalneth 
one. 
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The Ancyent Marinere. 


He holds him with his glittering eye — 

The wedding guest stood still 

And listens like a three year’s child; 

The Marinere hath his will. 20 

The wedding-gueft sate on a stone, 

He cannot chuse but hear: 

And thus spake on that ancyent man. 

The bright-eyed Marinere. 

The Ship was cheer’d, the Harbour clear’d — 25 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the Kirk, below the Hill, 

Below the Light-house top. 

The Sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the Sea came he: 30 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the Sea. 

Higher and higher every day, 

Till over the mast at noon — 

The wedding-guest here beat his breast, 85 

For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The Bride hath pac’d into the Hall, 

Bed as a rose is she; 

Nodding their heads before her goes 

The merry Minstralsy. 40 

The wedding-guest he beat his breast, 

Yet he cannot chuse but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancyent Man, 

The bright-eyed Marinere. 

Listen, Stranger! Storm and Wind, 45 

A Wind and Tempest strong! 

For days and weeks it play’d us freaks 
Like Chaff we drove along. 


*1 have Been the day, with my good biting falchion / I would have made 
them skip.’ — 21. A sate in Sff. zu sat modemisiert; ebenso 22. und 42. A 
chuse zu choose und 40. A Minstralsy in 36. S zu minstrelsy. — Rand- 
glosse zu 41. S siehe Komm. — 45—48. A durch 41—50. S ersetzt, die 
eine viel genauere Schilderung des Sturmes und einen schdnen Yer- 
gleich bieten: ein ktlnstlerischer Gewinn auf Kosten des bisher strikt 
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He holds him with his glittering eye — Th ® w * dJ * n R*s« e » t •* 

O O J spell-bound by the oj e 

The Wedding-Guest stood still, of old sea-farm* 

15 And listens like a three years* child: he«h 0 “uTc. nel 

The Mariner hath his will. 


The wedding-guest sat on a stone: 

He cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

20 The bright-eyed mariner. 

“The ship was cheer’d, the harbour clear’d, 

Merrily did we drop 

Below the kirk, below the hill, 

Below the lighthouse top. 

25 The Sun came up upon the left, 

Out of the sea came he! 

And he shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. 

Higher and higher every day, 

30 Till over the mast at noon —’ 

The Wedding-Guest here beat his breast, 
For he heard the loud bassoon. 

The bride hath paced into the hall, 

Red as a rose is she; 

35 Nodding their heads before her goes 
The merry minstrelsy. 

The Wedding-Guest he beat his breast, 

Yet he cannot choose but hear; 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 

40 The bright-eyed Mariner. 

“And now the Storm-blast came, and he 
Was tyrannous and strong: 

He struck with his o’ertaking wings, 

And chased us south along. 

45 With sloping masts and dipping prow, 

As who pursued with yell and blow 
Still treads the shadow of his foe, 

And forward bends his head, 

The ship drove fast, loud roared the blast, 
50 And southward aye we fled. 


The Mariner tell* how 
the ship sailed south¬ 
ward with a good wind 
and fair weather, till 
It reached the line. 


The wedding-guest 
heareth the bridal 
music; but the mariner 
contlnueth bis tale. 


The ship driven by a 
storm toward the south 
pole. 


eingehaltenen alten Metrums (s. o. S. 9, u.). B bedeutet einen schttch- 
temen tlbergang zu $, der noch im alten Prinzipe, aber nicht so 
sprunghaft gehalten ist: But note the Northwrnd came more fierce, / There 
came a Tempest strong! / And Southward still for dags and weeks / Like 
chaff we drove along . Die zur besseren Verbindung nun in B folgende 
Zeile And now there came both Mist and Snow, behielt Col. glttcklich 

E ichler, The Anoient Mariner u. Christ. 4 
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The Ancyent Marinere. 


Listen, Stranger! Mist and Snow, 

And it grew wond’rous cauld: 50 

And Ice mast-high came floating by 
As green as Emerauld. 

And thro’ the drifts the fnowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen; 

Ne shapes of men ne beasts we ken — 55 

The Ice was all between. 

The Ice was here, the Ice was there, 

The Ice was all around: 

It crack’d and growl’d, and roar’d and howl’d — 

Like noises of a swound. 60 

At length did cross an Albatross, 

Thorough the Fog it came; 

And an it were a Christian Soul, 

We hail’d it in God’s name. 

The Marineres gave it biscuit-worms, 65 

And round and round it flew: 

The Ice did split with a Thunder-fit; 

The Helmsman steer’d us thro’. 

And a good south wind sprung up behind, 

The Albatross did follow; 70 

And every day for food or play 
Came to the Marinere’s hollo! 

In mist or cloud on mast or shroud 
It perch’d for vespers nine, 

Whiles all the night thro’ fog smoke-white 75 

Glimmer’d the white moon-shine. 

“God save thee, ancyent Marinere! 

“From the fiends that plague thee thus — 

“Why look’st thou so?” — with my cross bow 
I shot the Albatross. 80 

bei. Das archaisierende cauld in 50. A ist schon in B durch cold ersetzt, 
ebenso dann 52. A Emerauld durch emerald. — 55. A ne... ne als allzu 
archaistisch durch nor .. . nor in S ersetzt. — 60. A von einem Rezen- 
senten (wahrscheinlich Wrangham) als Unsinn getadelt (British Critic, 
Oct. 1799), daher von Col. in B und den folgenden Drucken ge&ndert: 
A wild and ceaseless sound, aber mit leichter Anderung in S wieder 
hergestellt. H. verteidigt diese ursprtlngliche Lesart: a But there is 
nothing amiss with e noises of [‘iri 1817] a swound.’ Swound the reviewer 
ought to have known as an obsolete form of swoon, for it occurs in 
many Elizabethan and later writers — Drayton , Lyly, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Middleton, Bishop Hall dtc. Col . took it — along with I wist 
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And now there came both mist and snow, 

And it grew wondrous cold: 

And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 

As green as emerald. 

55 And through the drifts the snowy clifts 
Did send a dismal sheen: 

Nor shapes of men nor beasts we ken — 

The ice was all between. 

The ice was here, the ice was there, 

60 The ice was all around: 

It cracked and growled, and roared and howled, 
Like noises in a swound! 

At length did cross an Albatross: 

Thorough the fog it came; 

65 As if it had been a Christian soul, 

We hailed it in God’s name. 

It ate the food it ne’er had eat, 

And round and round it flew. 

The ice did split with a thunder-fit; 

70 The helmsman steered us through! 

And a good south wind sprung up behind; 

The Albatross did follow, 

And every day, for food or play, 

Came to the mariners’ hollo! 

75 In mist or cloud, on mast or shroud, 

It perch’d for vespers nine; 

Whiles all the night, through fog-smoke white, 
Glimmered the white Moon-shine.’ 

“God save thee, ancient Mariner! 

80 From the fiends, that plague thee thus! — 

Why look’st thou so?” — With my cross-bow 
I shot the Albatross! 


Tho land of too and of 
fearful sounds where 
no living thing was to 
be seen 


Till a great sea-bird, 
called the Albatross, 
came through the 
snow-fog, and was 
received with great 
Joy ami hospitality. 


And Io I the Albatross 
proveth a bird of good 
omen, and followeth 
the ship as It returned 
northward through fog 
and floating Ice. 


Tho aneiont Mariner 
Inhospitably kilieth 
the pious bird of good 
omen. 


(I- wis, 1.144), phere (feere 1.180), sterte (l . 195), eldritch (eld- 
ridge, l. 234), and beforne (biforne, l. 373) — from Percy’s 
‘restored’ ballad of Sir Cauline, which also served him as a metrical 
model for the Ancyent Marinere. In Sir Cauline, swound rhymes 
with ground, and in Drayton’s Baron’s Wars U. 40, with drownd, 
so that Col. is right in coupling it here with around. The final ‘d’ is a 
natural outgrowth due to accentual stress, as in bound, rightly boun 
‘ready to go’, and round, rightly roun, *to whisper’. Cf. the vulgar 
gownd and drownded.” — 68. A And an it were durch die 

modemere und zeitlich genauere Ftlgung as if it had been in 65. S 
ersetzt; metrisch etwas plumper. — 65. A als allzu trivialer Zug durch 

4* 
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II 

The Sun came up upon the right, 

Out of the Sea came he; 

And broad as a weft upon the left 
Went down into the Sea. 

And the good south wind still blew behind, 85 

But no sweet Bird did follow 

Ne any day for food or play 
Came to the Harinere’s hollo! 

And I had done an hellish thing 

And it would work ’em woe: 90 

For all averr’d, I had kill’d the Bird 
That made the Breeze to blow. 


Ne dim ne red, like God’s own head, 

The glorious Sun uprist: 

Then all averr’d, I had kill’d the Bird 95 

That brought the fog and mist. 

’Twas right, said they, such birds to slay 
That bring the fog and mist. 

The breezes blew, the white foam flew, 

The furrow follow’d free: 100 

We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent Sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the Sails dropt down, 

’Twas sad as sad could be 

And we did speak only to break 105 

The silence of the Sea. 

das Unbestimmtere in S ersetzt. — 74. S Ca liest: mariner's, was mit 
Rttcksicht auf 90. S ein Df. sein dttrfte. — 81. A The Sun came up 
in S The Sun now rose. Der tiblichere Ausdruck fttr den Sonnen- 
aufgang ist, vielleicht auch der Alliteration zuliebe, eingeftthrt. — 
88 . A And broad as a weft in B ff. durch Still hid in mist ersetzt, dem 
Rezensenten (s. zu 60. A) zu Gefallen. H. gibt hiezu in zwei aus- 
fahrlichen Anmerkungen die Wortgeschichte von weft, das er zu waff, 
wave (M. E. wauen, A. S. wafian) stellt, wobei er Vermengung mit 
waif isl. veif annimmt, welch letzteres “irgend etwas Flattemdes” 
bedeutet. e A weft, waft or wheft (see Admiral Smyth’s Sailor's Word 
Book), is a flag, gathered in and tied across with a cord near the head 
(or part next the staff, the rest of the bunting being allowed to fly free.’ 
II. zieht Merch. of Venice, V. 1, 11 an, kein sehr gutes Beispiel, und 
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Part n. 

The Sun now rose upon the right: 

Out of the sea came he, 

85 Still hid in mist, and on the left 
Went down into the sea. 

And the good south wind still blew behind, 
But no sweet bird did follow, 

Nor any day for food or play 
90 Came to the mariners’ hollo! 

And I had done a hellish thing, 

And it would work ’em woe: 

For all averred, I had killed the bird 
That made the breeze to blow. 

95 Ah wretch! said they, the bird to slay, 

That made the breeze to blow! 


Nor dim nor red, like God’s own head, 

The glorious Sun uprist: 

Then all averred, I had killed the bird 
100 That brought the fog and mist. 

’Twas right, said they, such birds to slay, 

That bring the fog and mist. 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 

The furrow stream’d off free; 

105 We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 

Down dropt the breeze, the sails dropt down, 

’Twas sad as sad could be; 

And we did speak only to break 
110 The silence of the sea! 

Scott, The Abbot, ch. XXIX: ‘There have already been made two wefts 
from the warder’s turret to intimate that those in the castle are impatient 
for your return’ Treffend ist H's Charakteristik unseres Verses: ‘Col. 
compares the sunset streaming from the central orb upon the waters, 
like a resplendent cloth of gold, to the bunting spreading out upon the 
breeze from the tied centre.’ Ferner gibt er Bedeutungsschattiernngen 
von weft aus Spenser (F. Q., III. X. 36, V. LEI. 27), Ben Jonson 
(E. Man out of his H.), Shelley (To the Queen of my Heart, 12) und 
Browning (Sordello, Bk. EC; Two in the Campagna). — 92. A Um den 
Vorwurf noch schwerer zu machen, wird er in S durch 95/96. em- 
phatisch in direkter Rede wiederholt. — 98. A siehe L.-A. zu 55. A. 
like God’s own head war in B ff. dem ndrgelnden Rezensenten 
(s. 60. A L.-A.) zuliebe in like an Angel’s head geandert worden. Dieses 


Hta shipmates cry out 
against the ancient 
Mariner, for killing the 
bird of good lock. 


Bnt when the fog 
cleared off, they justify 
the same, and thus 
make themselves ac¬ 
complices In tho crime. 


Tlio fair breese con¬ 
tinues ; the ship enters 
the Pacific Ocean, and 
sails northward, even 
till It reaches the Line. 


The ship hath been 
suddenly becalmed. 
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All in a hot and copper sky 
The bloody sun at noon, 

Eight up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the moon. 110 

Day after day, day after day, 

We stuck, ne breath ne motion, 

As idle as a painted Ship 
Upon a painted Ocean. 

Water, water, every where 115 

And all the boards did shrink; 

Water, water, every where, 

Ne any drop to drink. 

The very deeps did rot: 0 Chrift! 

That ever this should be! 120 

Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy Sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout 
The Death-fires danc’d at night; 

The water, like a witch’s oils, 125 

Burnt green and blue and white. 

And some in dreams assured were 
Of the Spirit that plagued us so: 

Nine fathom deep he had follow’d us 
From the Land of Mist and Snow. 130 

And every tongue thro’ utter drouth 
Was wither’d at the root; 

We could not speak no more than if 
We had been choked with soot. 

Ah wel-a-day! what evil looks 135 

Had I from old and young; 

Instead of the Cross the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


Zugestandnis an puritanische Denkart nahm Col. aber in S wieder 
zurttck. — 110. A in 104. 8 wie oben, aber 1828 die Lesart von 
Aff. wieder hergestellt. In 8 bemerkte Col. selber hiezu: ‘In the 
former edition the line was — “The furrow follow’d free”; but I 
had not been long on board a ship before I perceived that this was the 
image as seen by a spectator from the shore, or from another vessel . From 
the ship itself the Wake appears like a brook flowing off from the stem.’ 
Da die Anteilnahme Col.’s an den Korrekturen der spateren Aus- 
gaben recht gering ist, habe ich entgegen Ca die auf Grund einer 
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All in a hot and copper sky, 

The bloody Sun, at noon, 

Right up above the mast did stand, 

No bigger than the Moon. 

115 Day after day, day after da} r , 

We stuck, nor breath nor motion, 

As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean. 

Water, water, every where, 

120 And all the boards did shrink; 

Water, water, every where, 

Nor any drop to drink. 

The very deep did rot: 0 Christ! 

That ever this should be! 

125 Yea, slimy things did crawl with legs 
Upon the slimy sea. 

About, about, in reel and rout 
The death-fires danced at night; 

The water, like a witch’s oils, 

180 Burnt green, and blue and white. 

And some in dreams assured were 
Of the spirit that plagued us so 
Nine fathom deep he had followed us 
From the land of mist and snow. 

135 And every tongue, through utter drought, 
Was wither’d at the root; 

We could not speak, no more than if 
We had been choked 'with soot. 


Ami the Albatross 
begins to be avenged. 


A spirit bad followed 
them; one of the In¬ 
visible inhabitants of 
this planet, neither de¬ 
parted souls nor 
angels; concerning 
whom the learned dew, 
Josephus, and this 
Platonic Constant 1 no¬ 
poll tan, Michael 
Psellos, may be con¬ 
sulted. They are very 
natneroos, and there 
is no climate or 
element without one 
or more. 


Ah! well-a-day! what evil looks 
140 Had I from old and young! 

Instead of the cross, the Albatross 
About my neck was hung. 


The shipmates. In their 
sore distrots, would 
fain throw the whole 
guilt on the ancient 
Mariner: in sign 
whereof they hang the 
dead sea-bird round 
hls neck. 


scharferen dichterischen Beobachtung eingeftlhrte Lesart in den Text 
eingesetzt. — 112, 118. A s. L.-A. zu 55. A. — 139, 140. A. Ein etwas 
ttberstdrzter tfbergang zu der Erscheinung des Geisterschiffes; daffir 
143—148. S, welche die lange Leidenszeit der Seeleute schildem und 
so das Auftauchen des Fahrzeuges als Rettung betrachten lassen. Um 
so gr&Blicher wirkt dann die Enttauschung. Nun ist auch der Zustand 
der Elenden durch Wiederholung des Motivs von 143. S in 162. S ein- 
dringlich vorgeftthrt. B bildet hier das Mittelglied, noch ohne so 
starke emphatische Wiederholung: So past a weary time; each throat / 
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in 


I saw a something in the Sky 
No bigger than my fist; 140 

At first it seem’d a little speck 
And then it seem’d a mist: 

It mov’d and mov’d, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 145 

And still it ner’d and ner’d; 

And, an it dodg’d a water-sprite, 

It plung’d and tack’d and veer’d. 

With throat unslack’d, with black lips bak’d 
Ne could we laugh, ne wail: 150 

Then while thro’ drouth all dumb they stood 
I bit my arm and suck’d the blood 
And cry’d, A sail! a sail! 

With throat unslack’d, with black lips bak’d 
Agape they hear’d me call: 155 

Gramercy! they for joy did grin 
And all at once their breath drew in 
As they were drinking all. 

She doth not tack from side to side — 

Hither to work us weal 160 

Withouten wind, withouten tide 
She steddies with upright keel. 

The western wave was all a flame, 

The day was well nigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 165 

Rested the broad bright Sun; 

When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 

Was parch'd and glaz'd each eye , / When, looking westward, I beheld / 
A something in the sky. — 147. A an it (S And as if it) s. zu 63. A (hier indes 
mit Beibehaltung der Zeit). — 150. A aufier der Abschaffung des arch. 

in S Besserung der allzu gektlnstelten Wortstellung. — 151. A 
vollig zu 159, S geandert. Der jetzt parataktische Satz ist besser zum 
vorhergehenden gezogen; der Anc. Mar. bezieht sich ganz richtig 
jetzt selber mit in die Schar der Verschmachtenden; durch das Ver- 
schwinden der Unterordnung ist einVersfuB freigeworden: ihn fQllt 
nun das noch einmal die Schrecken des Augenblicks zusammenfassende 
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Part HE. 

There passed a weary time. Each throat 
Was parched, and glazed each eye. 

145 A weary time! a weary time! 

How glazed each weary eye, 

When looking westward, I beheld 
A something in the sky. 

At first it seem’d a little speck, 

150 And then it seem’d a mist; 

It moved, and moved, and took at last 
A certain shape, I wist. 

A speck, a mist, a shape, I wist! 

And still it near’d and near’d: 

155 As if it dodged a water-sprite, 

It plunged and tack’d and veer’d. 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
We could nor laugh nor wail; 

Through utter drought all dumb we stood! 
160 I bit my arm, I sucked the blood, 

And cried, A sail! a sail! 

With throats unslaked, with black lips baked, 
Agape they heard me call: 

Gramercy! they for joy did grin, 

165 And all at once their breath drew in, 

As they were drinking all. 

See! see! (I cried) she tacks no more! 

Hither to work us weal, — 

Without a breeze, without a tide, 

170 She steadies with upright keel! 

The western wave was all a-flame. 

The day was well nigh done! 

Almost upon the western wave 
Bested the broad bright Sun; 

175 When that strange shape drove suddenly 
Betwixt us and the Sun. 


The ancient Mariner 
behold eth a sign in the 
element afar off. 


At Its nearer approach, 
It teemeth him to be a 
■hip and at a dear ran¬ 
som he freeth hie 
speech from the bonds 
of thirst. 


A flash of joy. 


And horror follows. 
For can It be a ship 
that comas onward 
without wind or tide? 


utter aus. — 152. A and sucked the blood, 160. 8 I sucked the blood: 
wirksamere Wiederholung des Pro nomens. — 154. A throat, 161. 8 
throats, die dem modemen Englisch entsprechende Pluralbezeichnung. — 
159—160. A durch 167—168.8 ersetzt. Das geisterhafte Nahen des 
Schifies wird jetzt mit groBerer Wahrscheinlichkeit vom Anc. Mar. 
erst bemerkt, als es schon in erkennbare Weite kommt; sein Erstaunen 
ist nun klarer ausgedrQckt. — 161. A = 169. 8. Das von H. auf 
Chaucer, Leg. of Dido, l. 46 (His fere and he, withouten any gyde) 
zurttckgeftthrte unthouten ist modemisiert, die schwere Assonanz wind- 
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And strait the Sun was fleck’d with bars 

(Heaven’s mother send us grace) 170 

As if thro’ a dungeon grate he peer’d 
With broad and burning face. 

Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 

How fast she neres and neres! 

Are those her Sails that glance in the Sun 175 

Like restless gossameres? 

Are those her naked ribs, which fleck’d 
The sun that did behind them peer? 

And are those two all, all the crew, 

That woman and her fleshless Pheere? 180 

His bones were black with many a crack, 

All black and bare, I ween; 

Jet-black and bare, save where with rust 

Of moudly damps and charnel crust 

They’re patch’d with purple and green. 185 

Her lips are red, her looks are free, 

Her locks are yellow as gold: 

Her skin is as white as leprosy, 

And she is far liker Death than he; 

Her flesh makes the still air cold. 190 

The naked Hulk alongside came 
And the Twain were playing dice; 

“The Game is done! I’ve won, I’ve won!” 

Quoth she, and whistled thrice. 

time ist nun durch breeze-tide ersetzt. — 176. A. H. zur Stelle: ‘The 
Spelling gossamere in Drayton's Nymphidia, XVII. Chaucer writes 
gossomer correctly — 177—185. A entspricht dem stark gekttrzten 
Abschnitte 185—189. S. Eine hds. Yerbesserung Col.’s in einem 
Exemplare von A las: Are those her ribs which fleck'd the sun / Like 
bars of a dungeon grate? / Are those two all, all of the crew, / That 
woman and her mate? Eine andere (beide nach Ca): This ship it was 
a plankless thing, / A bare Anatomy! / A plankless Spectre, and it mov'd / 
Like a being of the Sea! / The woman and a fleshless man / Therein 
sate merrily. Diese zweite Korrektur war eine unntltze Ausspinnung 
der Schiffsbeschreibung mit dem sonderbaren Zuge des t{ merrily"; der 
grausige Eindruck, der jetzt allein gegeben ist, wirkt entschieden 
starker. Dagegen gibt die erste Korrektur einen schonen tfbergang 
zu B, indem das in A erst angedeutete Motiv von dem gitterartigen 
Eindrucke der Schiffsrippen mit der durchblickenden Sonne durch- 
gefQhrt wird: B Are these her Ribs, thro' which the Sun j Did peer, as 
thro' a grate? / And are these two all, all her crew , / That Woman, 
and her Mate! Das letzte Wort mag des Reimes wegen den aus 
171. A (= 179. S) wiederholten Yergleich mit grate nahegelegt haben, 
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And straight the Sun was flecked with bars, 
(Heaven’s Mother send us grace!) 

As if through a dungeon-grate he peered 
180 With broad and burning face. 

Alas! (thought I, and my heart beat loud) 
How fast she nears and nears! 

Are those her sails that glance in the Sun, 
Like restless gossameres? 

185 Are those her ribs through which the Sun, 
Did peer, as through a grate? 

And is that Woman all her crew? 

Is that a Death? and are there two? 

Is Death that woman’s mate? 


It seemeth him but the 
skeleton of a ship. 


And Its ribs are seen ns 
bars on the face of the 
setting Sun. 

The Spectre-Woman 
and her Death-mate, 
and no other on board 
the skeleton-ship. 


190 Her lips were red, her looks were free, 
Her locks were yellow as gold: 

Her skin was as white as leprosy, 

The Night-mare Life-in-Death was she, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold. 

195 The naked hulk alongside came, 

And the twain were casting dice; 

“The game is done! I’ve won! I’ve won!” 
Quoth she, and whistles thrice. 


Like ressel, like crew! 


Death and Life-ln- 
Doath have diced for 
the ship’s crew, and 
she (the latter) winneth 
the ancient Mariner. 


sobald das allzu arch, pheere (vgl. zu 60. A) gefallen war. Far die 
ausfahrlichere Schilderung des m&nnlichen Death , der far die 
Geschichte weniger von Belang ist, trat nun in S das grausige 
Spiel mit dem Worte Death und dem spateren (193.) Life-in-Death. 
— 'Col. felt that these hideous incidents of the grave only detracted 
from the finer horror of the voluptuous beauty of his white devil, the 
Night-mare Life-in-Death! (Dowden.) — "Col. rejected from his tcork 
the horrors, while retaining the terrors, of death / (Swinburne.) H. macht 
darauf aufmerksam, daB 177—180. A die einzige Strophe sei, die ganz 
wider alle Regel aus 4 je vierheb. Zeilen besteht, ein Versehen, das 
schon die hds. Korrekturen und B berichtigten. — 186 ff. A in 190 ff. S 
were, was . Das lebendigere Prasens der aufgeregten Beschreibung ist 
nun durch das durch den Zusammenhang gegebene Pr&teritum 
ersetzt. — 189—190. A. Erst 193. S ftthrte hier den Namen Life-in’- 
Death und die Bezeichnung Night-mair [sic!] ein, die einen richtigen Vor- 
geschmack vom Schicksale des Anc. Mar. geben. Die doch zu weit 
hergeholte Wirkung ihres Erscheinens auf die Luft wird nun fafllicher 
auf den Menschen bezogen: Who thicks man’s blood with cold . — 
192. A in 196. S sinnlicherer Ausdruck. — 194. A zum Tempuswechsel 
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A gust of wind sterte up behind 195 

And whistled thro’ his bones; 

Thro’ the holes of his eyes and the hole of his mouth 
Half-whistles and half-groans. 


With never a whisper in the Sea 

Off darts the Spectre-fhip; 200 


While clombe above the Eastern bar 

The homed Moon, with one bright Star 
Almost atween the tips. 

One after one by the homed Moon 
(Listen, O Stranger! to me) 205 

Each turn’d his face with a ghastly pang 
And curs’d me with his ee. 

Four times fifty living men, 

With never a sigh or groan, 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump 210 

They dropp’d down one by one. 

Their fouls did from their bodies fly, — 

They fled to bliss or woe ; 

And every soul it pass’d me by, 

Like the whiz of my Cross-bow. 215 

whistles, der nun erkl&rlich erscheint, siehe Komm. zu 198. S. — 
195—208. A ist 199—211. S erweitert. Die ersten 4 Zeilen von A 
schildem abermals grauenhafte Vorg&nge an dem m&nnlichen Gespenst, 
die wie oben (177—185. A) als tlberflttssig fallen gelassen wurden. 
Dagegen ist die Abfahrt des Geisterschiffes und die ihr unmittelbar 
folgende Stimmung in weit subjektiverer und ausftthrlicherer Weise 
gemalt. 199, 200. A sind nun in 201—202. S zu suchen; horte man 
frtlher nichts beim Verschwinden des Fahrzeuges, so ist jetzt ein 
geisterhaftes, weithin horbares Flttstem zu vemehmen — ein grauen- 
erweckender ttbemattirlicher Ton; das frtthere Pr&sens off darts ist 
nun als AbschluB dieses Abschnittes in ein Prateritum off shot ver- 
wandelt (anderes Verbum, wohl um eine nicht angebrachte Assonanz 
mit dem durch den neuen Reim geschatfenen spectre-bark zu ver- 
meiden). Der Abend bricht nun erst nach dem Verwehen des Spukes 
ein, daher Wechsel der Konjunktion in 201. A (209. S); der Stem 
war frtlher almost atween the tips, ein Bild, das in seiner Unbestimmt- 
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The Sun’s rim dips; the stars rush out: 

200 At one stride comes the dark; 

With far-heard whisper, o’er the sea, 

Off shot the spectre-bark. 

We listen’d and looked sideways up! 

Fear at my heart, as at a cup, 

205 My life-blood seemed to sip! 

The stars were dim, and thick the night, 

The steersman’s face by his lamp gleam’d white: 
From the sails the dew did drip — 

Till clombe above the eastern bar 
210 The horned Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip. 

One after one, by the star-dogged Moon, 

Too quick for groan or sigh, 

Each turn’d his face with a ghastly pang 
215 And curs’d me with his eye. 

Four times fifty living men, 

(And I heard nor sigh nor groan) 

With heavy thump, a lifeless lump, 

They dropped down one by one. 

220 The souls did from their bodies fly, — 

They fled to bliss or woe! 

And every soul, it passed me by, 

Like the whizz of my cross-bow! 


No twilight within the 
courts of the Sun. 


At the rising of the 
Moon, 


One after another, 


Ills shipmates drop 
down dead. 


Hut LJfs-ln-Dsath 
begins her work on 
the ancient Mariner. 


heit entschieden dem spateren, genau ausgesprochenen und daher 
unmoglichen within the nether tip vorzuziehen gewesen ware. Die Rein- 
heit des Reimes, die nun in S hergestellt ist, scheint dies unglttck- 
selige Motiv (vgl. Komm. zu 210. 8) noch tlbler gestaltet zu haben. — 
204—207. A. Das unverfangliche the homed Moon ist nun 212. 8 im 
Sinne des eben Bemerkten zu dem star-dogged Moon gewendet, dem 
Schifferaberglauben auch im Worte gem&B; der 205. A fibel angebrachte 
Zuruf des Anc. Mar. an den ohnedies gewiB recht aufmerksamen 
Hochzeitsgast ist durch das wirkungsvolle Motiv des Yergleiches der 
Schnelligkeit in 218. 8 ersetzt, wodurch absichtliche Wiederholung 
desselben in 217. 8 entsteht. AnstoB zur Anderung mag das dia- 
lektische ee 207. A (fttr eye,) gegeben haben. Ygl. Komm. — 209. A ist in 
217. 8 als lebendige EinfQgung wirksamer. — 225. A in 288. 8 nun un- 
bestimmter gelassen. — 226. A. Yielleicht gab Col. auch hier in 
234. 8 der Meinung des puritanischen Rezensenten nach, der 93. A 
beanstandet hatte. — 215. A = 223. 8: von hier ab verliert sich die ftufier- 
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IV 

“I fear thee, ancyent Marinere! 

“I fear thy skinny hand; 

“And thou art long and lank and brown 
“As is the ribb’d Sea-sand. 

“I fear thee and thy glittering eye 220 

“And thy skinny hand so brown — 

Fear not, fear not, thou wedding guest! 

This body dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all all alone 
Alone on the wide wide Sea; 

And Christ would take no pity on 
My soul in agony. 

The many men so beautiful, 

And they all dead did lie! 

And a million million flimy things 
Liv’d on — and so did I. 

I look’d upon the rotting Sea, 

And drew my eyes away; 

I look’d upon the eldritch deck, 

And there the dead men lay. 

I look’d to Heaven, and try’d to pray; 

But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

I clos’d my lids and kept them close, 240 

Till the balls like pulses beat; 

For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 

Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 

The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 246 

Ne rot, ne reek did they; 

The look with which they look’d on me, 

Had never pass’d away. 

An orphan’s curse would drag to Hell 
A spirit from on high: 260 

But 0! more horrible than that 
Is the curse in a dead man’s eye! 

Seven days, seven nights I saw that curse, 

And yet I could not die. 


225 


230 


236 


liche Kennzeichnung des Monologes durch * \ — 246. A s. zu 56. A. — 
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Part IV. 

“I fear thee, ancient Mariner! 

226 I fear thy skinny hand! 

And thou art long, and lank, and brown, 

As is the ribbed sea-sand. 

I fear thee and thy glittering eye, 

And thy skinny hand, so brown.” — 

280 “Fear not, fear not, thou Wedding-Guest! 

This body dropt not down. 

Alone, alone, all, all alone, 

Alone on a wide wide sea! 

And never a saint took pity on 
285 My soul in agony. 

The many men, so beautiful! 

And they all dead did lie: 

And a thousand thousand slimy things 
Liv’d on; and so did I. 

240 I look’d upon the rotting sea, 

And drew my eyes away; 

I look’d upon the rotting deck, 

And there the dead men lay. 

I look’d to heaven, and tried to pray; 

246 But or ever a prayer had gusht, 

A wicked whisper came, and made 
My heart as dry as dust. 

I closed my lids, and kept them close, 

And the balls like pulses beat; 

260 For the sky and the sea, and the sea and the sky 
Lay like a load on my weary eye, 

And the dead were at my feet. 

The cold sweat melted from their limbs, 

Nor rot nor reek did they: 

255 The look with which they look’d on me 
Had never pass’d away. 

An orphan’s curse would drag to hell 
A spirit from on high; 

But oh! more horrible than that 
260 Is the curse in a dead man’s eye! 

Seven days, seven nights, I saw that curse, 

And yet I could not die. 


The wedding-guest 
foarelh that n Spirit li 
talking to him; 


Bat the ancient Mo* 
riner oesureth him of 
hla bodily Ufe, and 
proceedeth to relate 
hit horrible penance. 


He deepltolh the crea¬ 
ture* of the calm. 


And enrieth that they 
■hoald lire, and *o 
many He dead. 


Bat the carte Uveth for 
him la the eye of the 
dead men. 
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The moving Moon went up the sky 255 

And no where did abide: 

Softly she was going up 
And a star or two befide — 

Her beams bemock’d the sultry main 
Like morning frosts yspread; 260 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 

The charmed water burnt alway 
A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship 
I watch’d the water-snakes: 265 

They mov’d in tracks of shining white; 

And when they rear’d, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 
I watch’d their rich attire: 270 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black 
They coil’d and swam: and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

0 happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 275 

A spring of love gusht from my heart, 

And I bless’d them unaware! 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me, 

And I bless’d them unaware. 

The self-same moment I could pray; 280 

And from my neck so free 
The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 

V 

0 sleep, it is a gentle thing 

Belov’d from pole to pole! 285 

To Mary-queen the praise be yeven 
She sent the gentle sleep from heaven 
That slid into my soul. 

The silly buckets on the deck 

That had so long remain’d, 290 

I dreamt that they were fill’d with dew 
And when I awoke it rain’d. 

260. A in 268. S geandert. Das Bild des Reifes ist nun deut- 
licher gezeichnet, da die altertttmliche Form yspread (H. weist auf 
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The moving Moon went up the sky, 

And no where did abide: 

266 Softly she was going up, 

And a star or two beside — 

Her beams bemock’d the sultry main, 
Like April hoar-frost spread; 

But where the ship’s huge shadow lay, 
270 The charmed water burnt alwav 
A still and awful red. 

Beyond the shadow of the ship, 

I watch’d the water-snakes: 

They moved in tracks of shining white, 
276 And when they reared, the elfish light 
Fell off in hoary flakes. 

Within the shadow of the ship 
I watch’d their rich attire: 

Blue, glossy green, and velvet black, 

280 They coiled and swam; and every track 
Was a flash of golden fire. 

O happy living things! no tongue 
Their beauty might declare: 

A spring of love gusht from my heart, 
286 And I blessed them unaware: 

Sure my kind saint took pity on me. 
And I blessed them unaware. 

The selfsame moment I could pray; 

And from my neck so free 
290 The Albatross fell off, and sank 
Like lead into the sea. 


In hi* loneliness And 
fixedness he yearneth 
toward* the journeying 
Moon, and the star* 
that still aojourn, yet 
►fill move onward; and 
every where the blue 
sky belong* to them, 
and I* their appointed 
re*t, and their native- 
country and their own 
natural home*, which 
they enter unannoun¬ 
ced, a* lord* that arc 
certainly *xpected,and 
yet there 1* a silent joy 
at their arrival. 


By the light of the 
Moon he beholdeth 
God'* creature* of the 
great calm. 


Their beauty and 
their happtne**. 


He ble**eth them In 
hi* heart. 


The *p#ll begin* to 
break. 


Part V. 

Oh sleep! it is a gentle thing, 

Belov’d from pole to pole! 

To Mary Queen the praise be given! 

296 She sent the gentle sleep from Heaven, 
That slid into my soul. 

The silly buckets on the deck, 

That had so long remained, 

I dreamt that they were filled with dew; 
800 And when I awoke, it rained. 


By grace of the holy 
Mother, the ancient 
Mariner 1* refreshed 
with rain. 


Chaucer, Beve’s Tale, 220; Prioresses Tale, 2 hin) durch die modeme 
verdr&ngt wurde und so der Bhythmus geandert werden mufite. — 
E i c h 1 e r, The Ancient Mariner u. Christ. 5 
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My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 

My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams 295 

And still my body drank. 

I mov’d and could not feel my limbs, 

I was so light, almost 

I thought that I had died in sleep, 

And was a blessed Ghost. 800 

The roaring wind! it roar’d far off, 

It did not come anear; 

But with its sound it shook the sails 
That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air bursts into life, 305 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen 

To and fro they are hurried about; 

And to and fro, and in and out 
The stars dance on between. 

The coming wind doth roar more loud; 810 

The sails do sigh, like sedge: 

The rain pours down from one black cloud 
And the Moon is at its edge. 

Hark! hark! the thick black cloud is cleft, 

And the Moon is at its side: 315 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 

The lightning falls with never a jag 
A river steep and wide. 

The strong wind reach’d the ship: it roar’d 
And dropp’d down, like a stone! 820 

Beneath the lightning and the moon 
The dead men gave a groan. 

They groan’d, they stirr’d, they all uprose, 

Ne spake, ne mov’d their eyes: 

It had been strange, even in a dream 325 

To have seen those dead men rise. 

286. A in 294. S zu given modernisiert; zu yeven bemerkt H. : The 
Knighte’8 Tale allenthalben. — 301. A. Die stoBweise Ftlgung von A 
ist in 309. S dem nun wieder ruhigeren Gange der Erz&lilung ange- 
glichen und syntaktisch eingegliedert. — 305 ff. A, dafftr in 318 ff. S 
tlberall das gleichmaBige Erzahlungstempus. — 309. A in 317. S 
wiederum das Prkteritum; die bleiche Farbe der Sterne zwischen dem 
gespenstischen Feuerwerke ist nun eigens hervorgehoben. — 810 ff. A 
in 318 ff. S Praterita wie bei 305 fi. A (s. d.). — 314. A Das nicht 
ganz auf die optische Beobachtung des Blitzes, wiewohl auf die 
akustische, passende und allzu lebhafte Hark! hark! verschwindet in 
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My lips were wet, my throat was cold, 

My garments all were dank; 

Sure I had drunken in my dreams, 

And still my body drank. 

805 I moved, and could not feel my limbs: 

I was so light — almost 
I thought that I had died in sleep, 

And was a blessed ghost. 

And soon I heard a roaring wind: 

810 It did not come anear; 

But with its sound it shook the sails, 

That were so thin and sere. 

The upper air burst into life! 

And a hundred fire-flags sheen, 

315 To and fro they were hurried about! 

And to and fro, and in and out, 

The wan stars danced between. 

And the coming wind did roar more loud, 

And the sails did sigh like sedge; 

320 And the rain poured down from one black cloud; 
The Moon was at its edge. 

The thick black cloud was cleft, and still 
The Moon was at its side: 

Like waters shot from some high crag, 

325 The lightning fell with never a jag, 

A river steep and wide. 

The loud wind never reached the ship, 

Yet now the ship moved on! 

Beneath the lightning and the Moon 
380 The dead men gave a groan. 

They groan’d, they stirr’d, they all uprose, 

Nor spake, nor moved their eyes; 

It had been strange, even in a dream, 

To have seen those dead men rise. 


He hearelh sounds And 
seeth strange sights 
and commotions In 
the shy and the ele¬ 
ment. 


The bodies of the 
ship’s crew are 
inspired, and the ship 

mores on; 


322. S; dadurch erfolgt Pr&zisierung des folgenden Gedankens. Pra- 
terita wie 305 ff. A. — 319—320. A in 327—828. S gerade das Gegenteil 
und mit gutem Grunde: die Bewegung des Schifles ist tibematUrlich 
(327—328. A) ; behielt S (335—336.) diesen Zug bei, so mutfte auch dieser 
Widerspruch getilgt werden. Auch das Herabfallen (!) des Windes 
in A erschien unklar und war nicht weiter ausgebeutet: die ganze 
Vorstellung war &uBerst gesucht und undeutlich; ob Col. das Wunder 
der Ausgieflung des Heiligen Geistes (wie in 314 S) dabei vorschwebte 
(Dr. D i 11 e s; vgl. The Acts, 2,2), scheint ffaglich. — 324. A s. zu 55. A. — 

5* 
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The helmsman steerd, the ship mov’d on; 

Yet never a breeze up-blew; 

The Marineres all ’gan work the ropes, 

Where they were wont to do: 330 

They rais’d their limbs like lifeless tools — 

We were a ghastly crew. 

The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me knee to knee: 

The body and I pull’d at one rope, 335 

But he said nought to me — 

And I quak’d to think of my own voice 
How frightful it would be! 


The day-light dawn’d — they dropp’d their arms, 

And cluster’d round the mast: 340 

Sweet sounds rose slowly thro’ their mouths 
And from their bodies pass’d. 

Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 

Then darted to the sun: 

Slowly the sounds came back again 345 

Now mix’d, now one by one. 

Sometimes a dropping from the sky 
I heard the Lavrock sing; 

Sometimes all little birds that are 

How they seem’d to fill the sea and air 350 

With their sweet jargoning, 

And now ’twas like all instruments, 

Now like a lonely flute; 

And now it is an angel’s song 
That makes the heavens be mute. 355 

It ceas’d: yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
In the leafy month of June, 

That to the fleeping woods all night 360 

Singeth a quiet tune. 

337—338. A. DerZug des Schreckens vor dem Klange der eigenen Stimme 
erschien, da der Anc. Mar. sie ja jetzt doch nicht ertonen lieB, Col. wohl 
allzu raffiniert; er fiel schon in B. Dadurch war wieder eine regelm&Bige 
vierzeilige Strophe hergestellt worden. Daftlr schob der Dichter nun 
die schone Erklarung der Geisterschiffer mit der hier wohl gerecht- 
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836 The helmsman steered, the ship moved on: 
Yet never a breeze up blew; 

The mariners all ’gan work the ropes, 
Where they were wont to do; 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools — 
840 We were a ghastly crew. 

The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 

The body and I pulled at one rope 
But he said nought to me.’ 


846 “I fear thee, ancient Mariner!” 

Be calm, thou Wedding-Guest! 

’Twas not those souls that fled in pain, 

Which to their corses came again, 

But a troop of spirits blest: 

860 For when it dawned — they dropped their arms, 
And clustered round the mast; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths, 
And from their bodies passed. 

Around, around, flew each sweet sound, 

865 Then darted to the Sun; 

Slowly the sounds came back again, 

Now mixed, now one by one. 

Sometimes a-dropping from the sky 
I heard the sky-lark sing; 

360 Sometimes all little birds that are, 

How they seemed to fill the sea and air 
With their sweet jargoning! 

And now ’twas like all instruments, 

Now like a lonely flute; 

365 And now it is an angel’s song, 

That makes the heavens be mute. 

It ceased; yet still the sails made on 
A pleasant noise till noon, 

A noise like of a hidden brook 
870 In the leafy month of June, 

That to the sleeping woods all night 
Singeth a quiet tune. 


But not by tho (cuts 
of the men, nor by 
demons of earth or 
middle air, but by • 
blessed troop of 
angello spirits, sent 
down by the Invocation 
of the guardian saint. 


fertigten Unterbrechung seitens des Hochzeitsgastes in 845—849. 8 
ein. — 889. A ist dann sinngeraaB in 850. 8 syntaktisch angereiht. — 
848. A das Chaucerische archaistische Lavrock ist nun in 859. 8 in 
das der poetischen Sprache und Vorstellung so gelaufige sky-lark um- 
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Listen, O listen, thou Wedding-guest! 

“Marinere! thou hast thy will: 

“For that, which comes out of thine eye, doth make 

“My body and soul to be still.” 365 

Never sadder tale was told 
To a man of woman born: 

Sadder and wiser thou wedding-guest! 

Thou’lt rise to morrow morn. 

Never sadder tale was heard 370 

By a man of woman born: 

The Marineres all return’d to work 
As silent as befome. 

The Marineres all ’gan pull the ropes, 

But look at me they n’old: 375 

Though I, I am as thin as air — 

They cannot me behold. 

Till noon we silently sail’d on 
Yet never a breeze did breathe: 

Slowly and smoothly went the ship 880 

Mov’d onward from beneath. 

Under the keel nine fathom deep 
From the land of mist and snow 

The spirit slid: and it was He 
That made the Ship to go. 385 

The sails at noon left off their tune 
And the Ship stood still also. 

The sun right up above the mast 
Had fix’d her to the ocean: 

But in a minute she ’gan stir 390 

With a short uneasy motion — 

Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 

Then, like a pawing horse let go, 

She made a sudden bound: 395 

It flung the blood into my head, 

And I fell into a swound. 

How long in that same fit I lay, 

I have not to declare; 

But ere my living life return’d, 400 

gestaltet. Ygl. zu 358. S. — 362—365. A. Die hier an ruhiger gewordener 
Stelle nicht gerade wahrscheinliche Unterbrechung ist nun, wie erw&hnt, 
in 345 —349. S frtther und passender eingestellt. Schon in B wax diese und 
die folgenden drei Strophen von A getilgt worden, wohl teils wegen der 
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Till noon we quietly sailed on, 

Yet never a breeze did breathe: 

375 Slowly and smoothly went the ship, 

Moved onward from beneath. 

Under the keel nine fathom deep, 

From the land of mist and snow, 

The spirit slid: and it was he 
380 That made the ship to go. 

The sails at noon left off their tune, 

And the ship stood still also. 

The Sun, right up above the mast, 

Had fixed her to the ocean: 

385 But in a minute she ’gan stir, 

With a short uneasy motion — 

Backwards and forwards half her length 
With a short uneasy motion. 

Then like a pawing horse let go, 

390 She made a sudden bound: 

It flung the blood into my head, 

And I fell down in a swound. 

How long in that same fit I lay, 

I have not to declare; 

395 But ere my living life returned, 

erst und allein am Schlusse richtig angebrachten, h i e r storenden Re- 
flexionen, teils wegen des ganz phantastischen Zuges von 375—378. A. 
riold in 375. A ist Chauoerisch (U. fahrt es auf Knight^s Tale , 166 zurttck, 
aber auch Prol., 550 ist es belegt). Zu befome in 373. A vgl. zu 60. A (H.). — 


The Polar Spirit'* 
fellow-diemnn*, the 
InvUlble Inhabitant* of 
the element, take part 
In hi* wrong; an 1 two 


The lonenome 8plrlt 
from the *outh-pole 
carrle* on the »hlp a* 
far a* the Line. In 
obc llcnce to the 
angelic troop, but still 
reqinreth vengeance. 
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I heard and in my soul discern’d 
Two voices in the air, 

“Is it he? quoth one, “Is this the man? 

“By him who died on cross, 

“With his cruel bow he lay’d full low 
“The harmless Albatross. 

“The spirit who ’bideth by himself 
“In the land of mist and snow, 

“He lov’d the bird that lov’d the man 
“Wo shot him with his bow. 

The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew: 

Quoth he the man hath penance done, 

And penance more will do. 

VI. 

First Voice. 

“But tell me, tell me! speak again, 

“Thy soft response renewing — 

“What makes that ship drive on so fast? 
“What is the Ocean doing? 

Second Voice. 

“Still as a Slave before his Lord, 

“The Ocean hath no blaft: 

“His great bright eye most silently 
“Up to the moon is cast — 

“If he may know which way to go, 

“For fhe guides him smooth or grim. 

“See, brother, see! how graciously 
“She looketh down on him. 

First Voice. 

“But why drives on that ship so fast 
“Withouten wave or wind? 

Second Voice. 

“The air is cut away before, 

“And closes from behind. 

“Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high, 

“Or we fhall be belated: 

“For slow and slow that ship will go, 

“When the Marinere’s trance is abated.” 

I woke, and we were sailing on 
As in a gentle weather: 

’Twas night, calm night, the moon was high; 
The dead men stood together. 
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I heard, and in-my soul discerned 
Two Voices in the air. 

“Is it he?” quoth one, “Is this the man? 

By him who died on cross, 

400 With his cruel bow he laid full low 
The harmless Albatross. 

The spirit who bideth by himself 
In the land of mist and snow, 

He loved the bird that loved the man 
405 Who shot him with his bow.” 

The other was a softer voice, 

As soft as honey-dew: 

Quoth he, “The man hath penance done, 

And penance more will do.” 

Part VI. 

First Voice. 

410 “But tell me, tell me! speak again, 

Thy soft response renewing — 

What makes that ship drive on so fast? 

What is the Ocean doing?” 

Second Voice. 

“Still as a slave before his lord, 

415 The Ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the Moon is cast — 

If he may know which way to go; 

For she guides him smooth or grim. 

420 See, brother, see! how graciously 
She looketh down on him.” 

First Voice. 

“But why drives on that ship so fast, 
Without or wave or wind?” 

Second Voice. 

“The air is cut away before, 

425 And closes from behind. 

Fly, brother, fly! more high, more high! 

Or we shall be belated: 

For slow and slow that ship will go, 

When the Mariner’s trance is abated.” 

480 I woke, and we were sailing on 
As in a gentle weather: 

’Twas night, calm night, the moon was high: 
The dead men stood together. 


of them relate, one to 
the other, that penance 
long and heavy for 
the ancient Uariner 
hath been accorded to 
the Polar Spirit, who 
returneth aouthward. 


The Mariner hath been 
caat Into a trance ; for 
the angelic power 
cauaeth the reuel to 
drive northward faater 
than human life could 
endure. 


The supernatural 
motion la retarded ; the 
Mariner awakes, and 
hla penance beglna 
anew. 
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All stood together on the deck, 

For a charnel-dungeon fitter: 440 

All fix’d on me their stony eyes 
That in the moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died, 

Had never pass’d away: 

I could not draw my een from theirs 445 

Ne turn them up to pray. 

And in its time the spell was snapt, 

And I could move my een: 

I look’d far-forth, but little saw 

Of what might else be seen. 450 

Like one, that on a lonely road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turn’d round, walks on 
And turns no more his head: 

Because he knows, a frightful fiend 455 

Doth close behind him tread. 

But soon there breath’d a wind on me, 

Ne sound ne motion made: 

Its path was not upon the sea 
In ripple or in shade. 460 

It rais’d my hair, it fann’d my cheek, 

Like a meadow-gale of spring — 

It mingled ftrangely with my fears, 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

Swiftly, swiftly” flew the ship, 465 

Yet she sail’d softly too: 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 

On me alone it blew. 

0 dream of joy! is this indeed 
The light-house top I see? 470 

Is this the Hill? Is this the Kirk? 

Is this mine own countree? 


445. A een modemisiert zu eyes 440. S, vgl. zu 204. A. — 446. A modemi- 
siert wie 55. A. — 447—450. A in 442 —446. S. Die erste Zeile war in der 
alteren Fassung praziser, auch die zweite paflte besser; aber die dem 
Dichter wohl allzu dialektische Form een scheint den Ausschlag gegeben 
zu haben. Die dritte Zeile zeigt nur belanglose Formworter-Anderungen; 
dagegen gewann die vierte entschieden in 8 durch den Yergleich mit 
tatsachlich frtther Geschehenem, wahrend A nur von Moglichkeiten 
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All stood together on the deck, 

435 For a charnel-dungeon fitter: 

All fixed on me their stony eyes, 

That in the Moon did glitter. 

The pang, the curse, with which they died, 
Had never passed away: 

440 I could not draw my eyes from theirs, 

Nor turn them up to pray. 

And now this spell was snapt: once more 
I viewed the ocean green, 

And looked far forth, yet little saw 
445 Of what had else been seen — 

Like one, that on a lonesome road 
Doth walk in fear and dread, 

And having once turned round walks on, 
And turns no more his head; 

450 Because he knows, a frightful fiend 
Doth close behind him tread. 

But soon there breathed a wind on me, 

Nor sound nor motion made: 

Its path was not upon the sea, 

455 In ripple or in shade. 

It raised my hair, it fanned my cheek 
Like a meadow-gale of spring — 

It mingled strangely with my fears, 

Yet it felt like a welcoming. 

460 Swiftly, swiftly flew the ship, 

Yet she sailed softly too: 

Sweetly, sweetly blew the breeze — 

On me alone it blew. 

Oh! dream of joy! is this indeed 
465 The light-house top I see? 

Is this the hill? is this the kirk? 

Is this mine own countree? 


The curae It finally 
expiated. 


And the ancient 
Mariner beholdeth hit 
native country. 


sprach. — 451. A lonely in 446. S lonesome; die Senkung ist nun mehr 
beschwert: der Dichter scheint auf dem Yerlassensein mit Nachdruck 
verweilen zu wollen. — 448. A s. zu 55. A — 469. A drttckt, wie 
tlberhaupt die Interpunktion in A sehr sparsam ist, die Emphase 
schw&cher als 464. S aus. — 481—502. A fehlen B und 8. Die storende 
Doppelsetzung des Motives von 507—522. A ist nun durch Weg- 
lassung des entschieden groberen Teiles dieser Schilderung beseitigt. 
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We drifted o’er the Harbour-bar, 

And I with sobs did pray — 

“0 let me be awake, my God! 
a 0r let me sleep alway!” 

The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 

So smoothly it was strewn! 

And on the bay the moon light lay, 

And the shadow of the moon. 

The moonlight bay was white all o’er, 

Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, 

Like as of torches came. 

A little distance from the prow 
Those dark-red shadows were; 

But soon I saw that my own flesh 
Was red as in a glare. 

I tur’nd my head in fear and dread, 

And by the holy rood, 

The bodies had advanc’d, and now 
Before the maft they stood. 

They lifted up their ftiff right arms, 

They held them ftrait and tight; 

And each right-arm burnt like a torch, 

A torch that’s borne upright. 

Their stony eve-balls glitter’d on 
In the red and smoky light. 

I pray’d and turn’d my head away 
Forth looking as before. 

There was no breeze upon the bay, 

No wave against the shore. 

The rock fhone bright, the kirk no less 
That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steep’d in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

And the bay was white with silent light, 

Till rising from the same 

Full many shapes, that shadows w’ere, 

In crimson colours came. 

A little distance from the prow 
Those crimson shadows were: 

I turn’d my eyes upon the deck — 

0 Chril’t! what saw I there? 

475. S schlieBt sich auch trotz des Striches ganz organisch 
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We drifted o’er the harbour-bar, 
And I with sobs did pray — 

470 O let me be awake, my God! 

Or let me sleep alway. 

The harbour-bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothly it was strewn! 

And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
475 And the shadow of the moon. 


The rock shone bright, the kirk no less, 
That stands above the rock: 

The moonlight steeped in silentness 
The steady weathercock. 

480 And the bay was white with silent light 
Till rising from the same, 

Full many shapes, that shadows were, 

In crimson colours came. 

A little distance from the prow 
485 Those crimson shadows were: 

I turned my eyes upon the deck — 

Oh, Christ! what saw I there! 


The angelic epirit* 
leave the dead bodies. 


And appear In their 
own forme of light. 
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Each corse lay flat, lifelefs and flat; 

And by the Holy rood 
A man all light, a seraph-man, 

On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-band, each wav’d his hand: 

It was a heavenly sight: 

They stood as signals to the land, 

Each one a lovely light: 

This seraph-band, each wav’d his hand, 

No voice did they impart — 

No voice; but 0! the silence sank, 

Like music on my heart. 

Eftsones I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the pilot’s cheer: 

My head was turn’d perforce away 
And I saw a boat appear. 

Then vanish’d all the lovely lights; 

The bodies rose anew: 

With silent pace, each to his place. 

Came back the ghastly crew. 

The wind, that shade nor motion made, 

On me alone it blew. 

The pilot, and the pilot’s boy 
I heard them coming fast: 

Dear Lord in Heaven! it was a joy, 

The dead men could not blast. 540 

I saw a third — I heard his voice: 

It is the Hermit good! 

He fingeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 545 

The Albatross’s blood. 

vn 

This Hermit good lives in that wood 
Which slopes down to the Sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 

He loves to talk with Marineres 550 

That come from a far Contr^e. 

527. A. In 500. S ist das Chaucerische eftsones (H . zieht Leg. of 
Philomela, 95 an) fallen gelassen, dafttr ein logischer AnschluB in der 
Form hergestellt. Vgl. aber auch 12. S. — 531.—536. A fiel schon in 
B als eine nun, wo der Anc. Mar. alle Aufinerksamkeit auf das 
Lotsenboot richtet, storende und zwecklose Ablenkung. Eine nicht 
sehr verbtlrgte Nachricht (des Ed. von 1877 — 1880) weiB von einer 
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Each corse lay flat, lifeless and flat, 
And, by the holy rood! 

490 A man all light, a seraph-man, 

On every corse there stood. 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand: 
It was a heavenly sight! 

They stood as signals to the land, 

495 Each one a lovely light: 

This seraph-band, each waved his hand, 
No voice did they impart — 

No voice; but oh! the silence sank 
Like music on my heart. 

500 But soon I heard the dash of oars, 

I heard the Pilot’s cheer; 

My head was turned perforce away, 

And I saw a boat appear. 


The Pilot and the Pilot’s boy, 

505 I heard them coming fast: 

Dear Lord in Heaven! it was a joy 
The dead men could not blast. 

I saw a third — I heard his voice: 

It is the Hermit good! 

510 He singeth loud his godly hymns 
That he makes in the wood. 

He’ll shrieve my soul, he’ll wash away 
The Albatross’s blood. 

Part YH. 

This Hermit good lives in that wood 
515 Which slopes down to the sea. 

How loudly his sweet voice he rears! 

He loves to talk with marineres 
That come from a far countree. 

hds. Korrektur Col.’s in einem Exemplare zu reden: Then vanish'd 
all the lovely lights, / The spirits of the air, / No souls of mortal men 
icere they, / But spirits bright and fair. Hier ware die Wiederholung 
durch die ausdrttckliche Erklarung, daB es sich nicht um Seelen Ver- 
storbener handelt, sondern um Luftgeister, eher gerechtfertigt gewesen. 
— 560. A s. zu 1. A. — 571. A in 538. S hath, in "Obereinstimmung 
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He kneels at mom and noon and eve — 

He hath a cushion plump: 

It is the moss, that wholly hides 
The rotted old Oak-stump. 

The Skiff-boat ne’rd: I heard them talk. 
“Why, this is strange, I trow! 

“Where are those lights so many and fair 
“That signal made but now? 

“Strange, by my faith! the Hermit said — 
“And they answer’d not our cheer. 

“The planks look warp’d, and see those sails 
“How thin they are and sere! 

“I never saw aught like to them 
“Unless perchance it were 

“The skeletons of leaves that lag 
“My forest brook along: 

“W T hen the Ivy-tod is heavy with snow, 

“And the Owlet whoops to the wolf below 
“That eats the she-wolf’s young. 

“Dear Lord! it has a fiendish look — 

(The Pilot made reply) 

“I am a-fear’d. — “Push on, push on!” 

Said the Hermit cheerily. 

The Boat came closer to the Ship, 

But I ne spake ne stirr’d! 

The Boat came close beneath the Ship, 

And strait a sound was heard! 

Under the water it rumbled on, 

Still louder and more dread: 

It reach’d the Ship, it split the bay; 

The Ship went down like lead. 

Stunn’d by that loud and dreadful sound. 
W r hich sky and ocean smote: 

Like one that hath been seven days drown’d 
My body lay afloat: 

But, swift as dreams, myself I found 
W ; ithin the Pilot’s boat 

Upon the whirl, where sank the Ship, 

The boat spun round and round: 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 


mit den sonstigen Stellen, wo das Hilfsverb erscheint. 
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He kneels at morn, and noon, and eve — 

He hath a cushion plump: 

It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump. 

The Skiff-boat neared: I heard them talk, 
“Why, this is strange, I trow! 

Where are those lights so many and fair, 

That signal made but now?” 

‘•'Strange, by my faith!” the Hermit said — 
“And they answered not our cheer! 

The planks looked warped! and see those sails, 
How thin they are and sere! 

I never saw aught like to them, 

Unless perchance it were 

Brown skeletons of leaves that lag 
My forest-brook along; 

When the ivy-tod is heavy 7 ’ with snow, 

And the owlet whoops to the wolf below, 

That eats the she-wolf’s young.” 

“Dear Lord! it hath a fiendish look — 

(The Pilot made reply) 

I am a-feared” — “Push on, push on!” 

Said the Hermit cheerily. 

The boat came closer to the ship. 

But I nor spake nor stirred; 

The boat came close beneath the ship. 

And straight a sound was heard. 

Under the water it rumbled on, 

Still louder and more dread: 

It reached the ship, it split the bay; 

The ship went down like lead. 

Stunned by that loud and dreadful sound. 
Which sky and ocean smote, 

Like one that hath been seven days drowned 
My body lay afloat; 

But swift as dreams, myself I found 
Within the Pilot’s boat. 

Upon the whirl, where sank the ship, 

The boat spun round and round; 

And all was still, save that the hill 
Was telling of the sound. 


The Ancient Mariner u. Christ. 
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with wonder. 


The ship suddenly 
•inketh. 


The ancient Mariner 
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I mov’d my lips: the Pilot shriek’d 
And fell down in a fit. 

The Holy Hermit rais’d his eyes 595 

And pray’d where he did sit. 

I took the oars: the Pilot’s boy, 

Who now doth crazy go t 
Laugh’d loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro, 

“Ha! ha!” quoth he — “full plain I see, 

“The devil knows how to row.” 

And now all in mine own Countr^e 
I stood on the firm land! 

The Hermit stepp’d forth from the boat, 

And scarcely he could stand. 

“O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy Man! 

The Hermit cross’d his brow — 

“Say quick,” quoth he, “I bid thee say 
“What manner man art thou? 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrench’d 
With a woeful agony, 

Which forc’d me to begin my tale 
And then it left me tree. 

Since then at an uncertain hour, 615 

Now oftimes and now fewer, 

That anguish comes and makes me tell 
My ghastly aventure. 

I pass, like night, from land to land; 

I have strange power of speech; 620 

The moment that his face I see 
I know the man that must hear me; 

To him my tale I teach. 

What loud uproar bursts from that door! 

The Wedding-guests are there: 625 

But in the Garden-bower the Bride 
And Bride-maids singing are: 

And hark the little Vesper-bell 
■Which biddeth me to prayer. 

zu 55. A. — 610. A in 577. S manner of man; die allzu populare Kttrze 
des Ausdruckes ist nun im Munde des Eremiten gemildert. — 
616—618. A schon in B wie in S geiindert. [B hat als Df. agencyJ: 
AnstoB mag das herzlich schlecht reimende aventure gegeben haben. 
[H. ftthrt das Wort auf Chaucer, Leg. of Dido, 30 zurtick: e But of his 
aventures in the see... 3 und bemerkt hiezu: “A rare sense in Chaucer: 
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610 
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560 I moved my lips — the Pilot shrieked 
And fell down in a fit; 

The holy Hermit raised his eyes, 

And prayed where he did sit. 

I took the oars: the Pilot’s boy, 

565 Who now doth crazy go, 

Laughed loud and long, and all the while 
His eyes went to and fro. 

“Ha! ha!” quoth he, “full plain I see, 

The Devil knows how to row.” 

570 And now, all in my own countree, 

I stood on the firm land! 

The Hermit stepped forth from the boat, 
And scarcely he could stand. 

“O shrieve me, shrieve me, holy man!” 

575 The Hermit crossed his brow. 

“Say quick,” quoth he, “I bid thee say — 
WTiat manner of man art thou?” 

Forthwith this frame of mine was wrench’d 
With a woful agony, 

580 Which forced me to begin my tale; 

And then it left me free. 

Since then, at an uncertain hour. 

That agony returns: 

And till my ghastly tale is told, 

585 This heart within me bums. 

I pass, like night, from land to land; 

I have strange power of speech; 

That moment that his face I see, 

I know the man that must hear me: 

590 To him my tale I teach. 

What loud uproar bursts from that door! 
The wedding-guests are there: 

But in the garden-bower the bride 
And bride-maids singing are: 

595 And hark the little vesper bell, 

Which biddeth me to prayer! 


The ancient Mariner 
earnestly entreateth 
the Hermit to shrieve 
him; and the penance 
of life falls on him. 


And evar and anon 
throughout his future 
life an agony con- 
stralneth him to travel 
from land to land. 


c/. A8cham: ‘Adventures now-a-days mean experiences in travel’” 
Warum er nicht auch Prol., 794 — 795 anzieht: ‘And hom-ward he shall 
tellen othere two / Of aventures that whylom han bifalle sehe ich nicht 
ein.] Die zwei letzten Zeilen der Strophe drtteken in der jttngeren 
Fassung den unwiderstehlichen Zwang viel klarer aus. 
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O Wedding-guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea: 

So lonely ’twas, that God himself 
Scarce seemed there to be. 

0 sweeter than the Marriage-feast, 

’Tis sweeter far to me 

To walk together to the Kirk 
With a goodly company. 

To walk together to the Kirk 
And all together pray, 

While each to his great father bends, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends, 
And Youths, and Maidens gay. 

Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou wedding-guest! 

He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best who loveth best, 

All things both great and small: 

For the dear God, who loveth us. 

He made and loveth all. 

The Marinere, whose eye is bright, 

Whose beard with age is hoar, 

Is gone; and now the wedding-guest 
Turn’d from the bridegroom’s door. 

He went, like one that hath been stunn’d 
And is of sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a wiser man 
He rose the morrow mom. 
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0 Wedding-Guest! this soul hath been 
Alone on a wide wide sea: 

So lonely ’twas. that God himself 
600 Scarce seemed there to be. 

O sweeter than the marriage-feast, 

’Tis sweeter far to me, 

To walk together to the kirk 
With a goodly company! — 

605 To walk together to the kirk, 

And all together pray, 

While each to his great Father bends, 

Old men, and babes, and loving friends 
And youths and maidens gay! 

610 Farewell, farewell! but this I tell 
To thee, thou Wedding-Guest! 

He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 

He prayeth best, who loveth best 
615 All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all. 

The Mariner, whose eye is bright, 

Whose beard with age is hoar, 

620 Is gone: and now the Wedding-Guest 
Turned from the bridegroom’s door. 

He went like one that hath been stunned, 
And is of sense forlorn: 

A sadder and a wiser man, 

625 He rose the morrow morn. 


And to teach, bjr his 
own example, love and 
reverence to all things 
that God made and 
loveth. 
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Chris tab el 

Preface. 

‘The first part of the following poem was written in the year 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety-seven, at Stowey, in the 
county of Somerset. The second part, after my return from Germany, 
in the year one thousand eight hundred, at Keswick, Cumberland. It 
is probable, that if the poem had been finished at either of the former 
periods, or if even the first and second part had been published in the 
year 1800, the impression of its originality would have been much greater 
than I dare at present expect. But for this, I have only my own indolence 
to blame. The dates are mentioned for the exclusive purpose of pre¬ 
cluding charges of plagiarism or servile imitation from myself. For 
there is amongst us a set of critics, who seem to hold, that every 
possible thought and image is traditional; who have no notion that 
there are such things as fountains in the world, small as well as 
great; and who would therefore charitably derive every rill they 
behold flowing, from a perforation made in some other man’s tank. 
I am confident, however, that as far as the present poem is concerned, 
the celebrated poets whose writings I might be suspected of having 
imitated, either in particular passages, or in the tone and the spirit 
of the whole, would be among the first to vindicate me from the 
charge, and who, on any striking coincidence, would permit me to 
address them in this doggerel version of two monkish Latin hexa¬ 
meters: — 

*’Tis mine and it is likewise yours; 

But an if this will not do, 

Let it be mine, good friend! for I 
Am the poorer of the two. 

‘I have only to add, that the metre of the Christabel is not, 
properly speaking, irregular, though it may seem so from its being 
founded on a new principle: namely, that of counting in each line 
the accents, not the syllables. Though the latter may vary from seven 
to twelve, yet in each line the accents will be found to be only four. 
Nevertheless this occasional variation in number of syllables is not 
introduced wantonly, or for the mere ends of convenience, but in 
correspondence with some transition, in the nature of the imagery or 
passion.’ 
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Part the First. 

,r Tis the middle of night by the castle clock, 

And the owls have awakened the crowing cock; 

Tu — whit! - Tu — whoo! 

And hark, again! the crowing cock, 

5 How drowsily it crew. 

Sir Leoline, the Baron rich, 

Hath a toothless mastiff, which 
From her kennel beneath the rock 
Maketh answer to the clock, 

10 Four for the quarters, and twelve for the hour; 

Ever and aye, by shine and shower, 

Sixteen short howls, not over loud; 

Some say, she sees my lady’s shroud. 

Is the night chilly and dark? 

15 The night is chilly, but not dark. 

The thin gray cloud is spread on high, 

It covers but not hides the sky. 

The moon is behind, and at the full; 

And yet she looks both small and dull. 

20 The night is chill, the cloud is gray: 

’Tis a month before the month of May, 

And the Spring comes slowly up this way. 

The lovely lady, Christabel, 

Whom her father loves so well, 

25 What makes her in the wood so late, 

A furlong from the castle gate? 

She had dreams all yesternight 

Zur ‘Preface* vgl. tj berlieferung und oben SS. 20—22, 80; 
nach Ca (pag. 460) stammt Col.’s Aufzeichnung der Ver9e *in the lame 
and limping metre of a barbarous Latin poet —' vom 1. November 1801. 
Das Original lautet auf dem Zettel: ‘Est meum et est tuum, amice! et 
si amborum nequit esse , / Sit meum, amice, precor: quia certe sum magi’ 
(sic!) pauper.’ Col.’s "Cbersetzung (ibid.) lautete ursprttnglich noch hol- 
periger: Zeile 2 if statt an if Zeile 3 because that I statt good friend! 
for I. — Der abgedruckte Text ist nach B’ (1829). Rein ortho- 
graphische und auBerliche Interpunktionsanderungen bleiben unberttck- 
sichtigt: z. B. A awaken’d BB’ awakened u. a. — 7. A mastiff bitch 
BB’ mastiffwhich — das infolge des vulgaren Nebensinnes “Dirne, 
Metze” verd&chtige bitch “Httndin” ist far die Bedeutung nicht erfor- 
derlich, da mastiff und her deutlich genug das Geschlecht bezeichnen; 
ein bequemes Reimwort fand sich im Relativum, wodurch die Kon- 
struktion gemodelt wurde, aber auch metrisch ein Enjambement ent- 
stand, was bei Reimversen stets einen Vorteil bedeutet. Vgl. jedoch 149 
und 163. — 9. A She makes BB’ Maketh Durch das Relativum which war 
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Of her own betrothed knight: 

And she in the midnight wood will pray 
30 For the weal of her lover that’s far away. 

She stole along, she nothing spoke, 

The sighs she heaved were soft and low. 

And naught was green upon the oak, 

But moss and rarest misletoe: 

35 She kneels beneath the huge oak tree, 

And in silence prayeth she. 

The lady sprang up suddenly, 

The lovely lady, Christabel! 

It moaned as near, as near can be, 

40 But what it is she cannot tell. — 

On the other side it seems to be, 

Of the huge, broad-breasted, old oak tree. 

The night is chill; the forest bare; 

Is it the wind that moaneth bleak? 

45 There is not wind enough in the air 
To move away the ringlet curl 
From the lovely lady’s cheek — 

There is not wind enough to twirl 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 

50 That dances as often as dance it can, 

Hanging so light, and hanging so high, 

On the topmost twig that looks up at the sky. 

Hush, beating heart of Christabel! 

Jesu, Maria, shield her well! 

die an sich unnotige Wiederholung des Subjektes ganzlich Qberflftssig 
geworden. Die Silbenzahl wurde durch die archaisierende Form wieder 
ausgefllllt. — 11. A moonshine or shower BB’ by shine or shower Allzu grofle 
Beschwerung der Zeile durch Silben ist vermieden, Alliteration her- 
gestellt; wobei der Sinn durch die Bedeutung shine = “schon Wetter” 
anders geworden ist. — Nach 28 in C Dreams that made her moan and 
leap I As on her bed she lay in sleep; das sonst besser verwertete Motiv 
des unruhigen Schlafens ware hier schon vorweggenommen; daher zu 
vemachlassigen. — 32. A MS I & III The breezes they were still also 
MS II The breezes they were whispering low BB’ The sighs she heaved 
were soft and low. Das ursprtlnglich eingemengte Naturmoment ist 
fallen gelassen und erst spater nachdrtlcklicher erw&hnt (44 ff.). Hier 
erwies es sich schon durch das schwache Reimwort also als ein FttUsel, 
das die nun schon durchgei'tlhrte Beschreibung Christabels nicht mehr 
unterbricht. VerunglUckt spricht MS II, das zuerst das bedeutendere 
Reimwort low bringt, von einem „leisen Wehen w , was zu 44—4 6 nicht 
stimmt. 37. A leaps up BB’ sprang up: Anderung in der Zeit und im 
Worte vielleicht wegen der Kakophonie leaps up resp. leaped up. — 
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55 She folded her arms beneath her cloak, 

And stole to the other side of the oak. 

What sees she there? 

There she sees a damsel bright, 

Drest in a silken robe of white, 

60 That shadowy in the moonlight shone: 

The neck that made that white robe wan, 

Her stately neck, and arms were bare; 

Her blue-veined feet unsandal’d were, 

And wildly glittered here and there 
65 The gems entangled in her hair. 

I guess, ’twas frightful there to see 
A lady so richly clad as she — 

Beautiful exceedingly! 

Mary mother, save me now! 

70 (Said Christabel,) And who art thou? 

The lady strange made answer meet, 

And her voice was faint and sweet: — 

Have pity on my sore distress, 

I scarce can speak for weariness: 

75 Stretch forth thy hand, and have no fear! 

Said Christabel, How earnest thou here? 

And the lady, whose voice was faint and sweet, 

Did thus pursue her answer meet: — 

60—65. Daftlr hatte A MS I & III Her tieck, her feet, her arms were 
bare, / And the jewels disordered [MS I & III: tumbled] in her hair. Ur- 
sprtlnglich also eine weit kUrzere Fassung: nun ist die auBerliche 
Schonheit alles dessen, was man an der gekleideten Geraldine sieht, 
mehr hervorgehoben. Ca. bezweifelt, daB die Lesart der MSS, wie 
Collier von Col. selber erfahren haben will, eine falsche Schreibung 
fttr tangled sei, weil ein solches Versehreiben zweimal unwahr- 
scheinlich sei. Wie k&me aber sonst statt des disordered von A das en- 
tangled von B herein? 74. AB weariness. B’ weariness: der gedankliche 
Zusammenhang “fttrehte dich also nicht vor einer so unsch&dlichen 
Person” ist durch den Doppelpunkt klarer gestellt. — 80. A Geraldine. 
BB’ Geraldine: wieder naherer Zusammenhang mit dem folgenden. — 
81. ABB’ MS II Five warriors MS I & III Five ruffians. Das edlere 
Wort der ersten gedruckten Lesart wurde beibehalten. Hiezu Ca. 
(pag. 605): “ The version of Christabel recited to Scott by Stoddart 
[1801] was doubtless MS I. Scott prefixed the following lines as Motto to 
chap. XI. of The Black Dwarf ( 1818 ): — l Three ruffians seized me 
yester mom, / Alas! a maiden most forlorn: / They choked my cries with 
wicked might, / And bound me on a palfrey white: / As sure as Heaven 
shall pity me, / I cannot tell what men they be. / Christabelle.* — A 
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My sire is of a noble line, 

80 And my name is Geraldine: 

Five warriors seized me yestermorn, 

Me, even me, a maid forlorn: 

They choked my cries with force and fright, 

And tied me on a palfrey white. 

85 The palfrey was as fleet as wind, 

And they rode furiously behind. 

They spurred amain, their steeds were white: 

And once we crossed the shade of night. 

As sure as Heaven shall rescue me, 

90 I have no thought what men they be; 

Nor do I know how long it is 
(For I have lain entranced I wis) 

Since one, the tallest of the five, 

Took me from the palfrey’s back, 

95 A weary woman, scarce alive. 

Some muttered words his comrades spoke: 

He placed me underneath this oak; 

He swore they would return with haste; 

Whither they went I cannot tell — 

100 I thought I heard, some minutes past, 

Sounds as of a castle bell. 

Stretch forth thy hand (thus ended she), 

And help a wretched maid to flee. 

Then Christabel stretched forth her hand 
105 And comforted fair Geraldine: 

remarkable effort of memory, no doubt; but it is odd that Scott should 
not have preferred to quote from the printed Christabel, published ttvo 
years before” Sir Walters phanomenales Gedachtnis (vgl. z. B. auch 
The Works of the Rt. Hon. J. H. Frere, Memoir , 1874, pag. 235f., wo 
er als ein vom Schlage Gertihrter mehr als 20 Zeilen aus einer vor 
23 Jahren erschienenen Cid-Ubersetzung auswendig vortragt) machte 
ihn eben zuweilen allzu vertrauensselig und tlberdies liefi ihn die rasche 
Art seiner Schriftstellerei nicht erst lange nach Bttchern zu Zitaten 
suchen. Obiges kommt mit Weglassung der letzten beiden Zeilen 
ebenfalls frei als Motto *The Betrothed/ XXIV vor. Ebenso frei zitiert 
Sc. ibid. Conclusion die Verse 302—304 aus Christ, und ' The Pirate/ 
XIX. v. 586-590 des Anc. Mar., ( St. Ronan’s Well/ VI. v. 586j587 
des Anc. Mar., ( The Pirate/ III. v. 289 von Christ, und ( The Highland 
Widow/ I. 39—42 von Christ. Dagegen genau Christ. 66— 68 in ‘The 
Monastery/ XL und Christ. 123—144 in ‘ The Abbot/ Note H. vgl. Komrn. 
zu 54. — 88. Ftir das allgemeine And once we crossed hat MS III... 
twice we crossed. .. Das Wiederholen der Erscheinung ist, da sie nur 
erzahlt wird, tiberflttssig, daher auch nicht akzeptiert. — 92. A in fits 
Best entranced , da fits “Krampfe” bedeutet und auch etwas mehr der 
Umgangssprache angehort, wurde mit dem edleren Wort auch der 
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O well, bright dame! may you command 
The service of Sir Leoline; 

And gladly our stout chivalry 
Will he send forth and friends withal 
110 To guide and guard you safe and free 
Home to your noble father’s hall. 

She rose: and forth with steps they passed 
That strove to be, and were not, fast. 

Her gracious stars the lady blest, 

115 And thus spake on sweet Christabel: 

All our household are at rest, 

The hall as silent as the cell; 

Sir Leoline is weak in health, 

And may not well awakened be, 

120 But we will move as if in stealth, 

And I beseech your courtesy, 

This night, to share your couch with me. 

They crossed the moat, and Christabel 
Took the key that fitted well; 

125 A little door she opened straight. 

All in the middle of the gate; 

The gate that was ironed within and without, 

Where an army in battle array had marched out. 

The lady sank, belike through pain, 

130 And Christabel with might and main 
Lifted her up, a weary weight, 

Over the threshold of the gate: 

Then the lady rose again, 

And moved, as she were not in pain. 

135 So free from danger, free from fear, 

They crossed the court: right glad they were. 

neue Begriff der “BewuBtlosigkeit” eingefuhrt. — 100—122. in A MS I 
& III: Saying, that she should command / The service of Sir Leoline; / 
And straight he convoy’d, free from thrall, / Back to her noble father’s 
hall. I — So up she rose, and forth they pass’d, / With hurrying steps, yet 
7iothing fast; / Her lucky stars the lady blest, \ And Christabel she sweetly 
said — / All our household are at rest, / Each one sleeping in his bed; / 
Sir Leoline is weak in health, j And may not well awaken’d be; / So to 
my room we’ll creep in stealth, / And you to-night must sleep with me. 
MS II stimmt damit; nur lauten die vier Terse: Her lucky stars etc. 
hier: Her smiling stars the lady blest; j And thus bespake sweet Christabel: / 
All our household is at rest, j The hall is silent as a cell. Gebessert ist 
hier in B die direkte Rede fttr die schleppende indirekte; der Gegen- 
satz zwischen ihrer Hast und dem kleinen Schritt ist nun deutlicher 
ausgedrtlckt. Der Ausdruck lucky paBt nicht tUr die Teufelin, deshalb 
andert schon MS II smiling, was dann in B in das niichstliegende 
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And Christabel devoutly cried 
To the Lady by her side, 

Praise we the Virgin all divine 
140 Who hath rescued thee from thy distress! 

Alas, alas! said Geraldine, 

I cannot speak for weariness. 

So free from danger, free from fear, 

They crossed the court: right glad they were. 

145 Outside her kennel, the mastiff old 
Lay fast asleep, in moonshine cold. 

The mastiff old did not awake, 

Yet she an angry moan did make! 

And what can ail the mastiff bitch? 

150 Never till now she uttered yell 
Beneath the eye of Christabel. 

Perhaps it is the owlet’s scritch: 

For what can ail the mastiff bitch ? 

They passed the hall, that echoes still, 

155 Pass as lightly as you will! 

The brands were flat, the brands were dying, 

Amid their own white ashes lying; 

But when the lady passed, there came 
A tongue of light, a fit of flame; 

160 And Christabel saw the lady’s eye, 

And nothing else saw she thereby. 

Save the boss of the shield of Sir Leoline tall, 

Winch hung in a murky old niche in the wall. 

O softly tread, said Christabel, 

165 My father seldom sleepeth well. 

Sweet Christabel her feet doth bare, 

And, jealous of the listening air, 

gracious gewandelt wurde. Die erste Lesart And Christabel she sweetly 
said — ist nicht sehr klar und gewandt, bei der zweiten fehlt das 
Objekt, und so ist auch hier B zu bevorzugen, wo die frtlher ab- 
gebrochene Rede regelrecht aufgenommen wird. Die Zerdehnung des 
Gedankens durch each one sleeping in his bed ist einem neuen Zuge 
schon in MS II gewichen, den wohl der Heim mit veranlafit hat. Der 
SchluBpassus endlich ist aus der Form des kategorischen Behauptungs- 
satzes in ein hofliches Ersuchen gewandelt. Das bespoke in MS II ist 
als allzu archaistisch wieder fallen gelassen worden. — 113. B strovad 
(sic!) to be B’ strove to be. Sinnloser Df. — 114. B STARS B’ stars, 
eine sonst nicht ausgenutzte Andeutuug auf den Sternaberglauben 
wurde dadurch hervorgehoben und deshalb im Neudruck wieder aufs 
richtige MaB eingeschrankt. — 163. A nitch Bff. niche, die modernere 
Schreibung. — 166—168. ist in A und MS III ktlrzer: Sweet Christabel 
her feet she bares / And they are creeping up the stairs . Die etwas un- 
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They steal their way from stair to stair, 

Now in glimmer, and now in gloom, 

170 And now they pass the Baron’s room, 

As still as death, with stifled breath! 

And now have reached her chamber door; 

And now doth Geraldine press down 
The rushes of the chamber floor. 

175 The moon shines dim in the open air, 

And not a moonbeam enters here. 

But they without its light can see 
The chamber carved so curiously, 

Carved with figures strange and sweet, 

180 All made out of the carver’s brain, 

For a lady’s chamber meet: 

The lamp with twofold silver chain 
Is fastened to an angel’s feet. 

The silver lamp burns dead and dim; 

185 But Christabel the lamp will trim. 

She trimmed the lamp, and made it bright, 

And left it swinging to and fro, 

While Geraldine, in wretched plight, 

Sank down upon the floor below. 

190 O weary lady, Geraldine, 

I pray you, drink this cordial wine! 

It is a wine of virtuous powers; 

My mother made it of wild flowers. 

And will your mother pity me, 

195 Who am a maiden most forlorn? 

beholfene erste Zeile wurde in Bff. durch das umschreibende doth 
gebessert; dadurch muflte auch das Reimwort stairs ge&ndert werden; 
gltlckiich wurde ftlr das niedrige creep das die Heimlichkeit ohne beson- 
ders herabsetzendenNebensinn ausdrtlckende steal their U7aygesetzt, dafttr 
ein sehr schoner Nebengedanke in dem Verse and jealous of the listening 
air eingeftlgt, wodurch auch Dreireim entstand. (167. lobt Ca. beson- 
ders). — 171. AB death with B’ death, with Der Beistrich war zur Ab- 
grenzung dringend no tig. — 173. A And now with eager feet press down 
BB’ wie oben. Das, worauf es ankommt, dafi namlich die Hexe in 
Christabels Kemenate tritt, ist nun deutlich ausgesprochen. Nattlrlich 
muftte nun 174. statt A her chamber floor BB’ einfach the chamber floor 
bieten. — 190—193. ABB’ if. Dafttr MS I: O weary lady, Geraldine, / I 
pray you, drink this spicy wine. / Nay, dnnk it up; I pray you, do: / 
Believe me, it will comfort you; / und MS III die ersten zwei Zeilen 
wie MS I, dann: It is a wine of virtuous powers, / My mother made 
it of wild flowers — / Nay, drink it up; I pray you, do! / Believe 
me, it will comfort you! MS II hatte denselben Text wie A etc. 
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Christabel answered — Woe is me! 

She died the hour that I was born. 

I have heard the grey-haired friar tell 
How on her death-bed she did say, 

200 That she should hear the castle-bell 
Strike twelve upon my wedding-day. 

0 mother dear! that thou wert here! 

I would, said Geraldine, she were 

But soon with altered voice, said she — 

205 ‘Off, wandering mother! Peak and pine 
I have power to bid thee flee.’ 

Alas! what ails poor Geraldine? 

Why stares she with unsettled eye? 

Can she the bodiless dead espy? 

210 And why with hollow voice cries she, 

‘Off, woman, off! this hour is mine — 

Though thou her guardian .spirit be. 

Off, woman, oft’! ’tis given to me.’ 

Then Christabel knelt by the lady’s side, 

215 And raised to heaven her eyes so blue — 

Alas! said she, this ghastly ride — 

Dear lady! it hath wildered you! 

The lady wiped her moist cold brow, 

And faintly said, ‘’tis over now!’ 

220 Again the wild-flower wine she drank; 

Her fair large eyes ’gan glitter bright, 

And from the floor whereon she sank, 

The lofty lady stood upright: 

und 191. statt cordial wie die MSS spicy. Ca. nennt cordial fttr 
spicy “an unfortunate change”; ich sehe nicht ein, warum? Christabel 
halt Ger. in ihrer Gutmtttigkeit doch ftir erschopft, sie will 
ihr ein starkendes Mittel reichen, einen Krauterwein, der als 
solcher eigentlich nicht mehr “gewtlrzt” sein kann; die ursprtinglich 
in MS III hinzugeftigte Erklarung it is a wine ... flowers machte das 
spicy dann eben tiberflttssig. Oder lag Ca. die andere Bedeutung von 
cordial “freundlich, herzlich, warm” im Ohr? Jedenfalls hatten wir 
dann in MS III eine Ubergangsform vor uns; die beiden erw&hnten 
Zeilen sind gnte Zugabe, sie bezeichnen die liebenswtirdige Anpreisung 
der Christabel und ftlhren den Namen “Mutter” ein, so dafl die An- 
kntlpfung des Gespraches motiviert ist. Wieder zeigt MS III hier ein 
Zwischenstadium, in dem es die zwei schon in MS I hinzngefttgten 
Aufmunterungssiitze zu den zwei neuen mit hinzunimmt. Das schien 
dem Dichter doch des Guten zu viel und so strich er diese beiden 
alteren. — 219. ABB’ft*, 'tis over now! MS I & III Tw better now\ 
was Ca. sehr tadelt, offenbar wegen des allzu kolloquialen Aus- 
druckes. — 223. AB’ upright: B upright; die Wirkung ist durch den 
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She was most beautiful to see, 

225 Like a lady of a far countree. 

And thus the lofty lady spake — 

‘All they, who live in the upper sky, 

Do love you, holy Christabel! 

And you love them, and for their sake 
230 And for the good which me befell, 

Even I in my degree will try, 

Fair maiden, to requite you well. 

But now unrobe yourself; for I 
Must pray, ere yet in bed I lie.’ 

235 Quoth Christabel, So let it be! 

And as the lady bade, did she. 

Her gentle limbs did she undress, 

And lay down in her loveliness. 

But through her brain of weal and woe, 
240 So many thoughts moved to and fro, 

That vain it were her lids to close 
So half-way from the bed she rose, 

And on her elbow did recline 
To look at the lady Geraldine. 

245 Beneath the lamp the lady bowed, 

And slowly rolled her eyes around; 

Then drawing in her breath aloud, 

Like one that shuddered, she unbound 
The cincture from beneath her breast: 


Doppelpunkt besser mit der Ursache verknQpft; daher Wieder- 
herstellung desselben. 2*43—268. in A: She unbound / The cincture from 
beneath her breast: / Her silken robe, and inner vest, / Dropt to her feet , 
and full in view, / Behold! her bosom and half her side — I A sight to 
dream of, not to tell! / And she is to sleep by Christabel. — She took 
two paces, and a stride, / And lay down by the maiden*s side. / Z. 252 ff. 
in MS II: Behold her bosom and half her side / Are lean and old and foul of 
hue I And she is to sleep by Christabel! — She took two paces, and a 
stride, \ And laydown by the Maiden* s side. / Ah wel-a-day! / And with 
sad voice and doleful look / These words did say: j In the Touch of my 
Bosom there worketh a spell \ Which is lord of thy utterance, Christabel! / 
Thou knowest to-night, and wilt know to-morrow, / The mark of my 
shame, the seal of my sorrow / etc. wie in BB’; dann entsprechend 
Z. 277if.: And did*st bring her home tcith thee with Love and with Charity / 
To shield her and shelter her from the damp air. Dazu noch in der 
Rezension in The Examiner, 1816, 2. Juni eine angeblich einem MS 
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250 Her silken robe, and inner vest, 

Dropt to her feet, and full in view, 

Behold! her bosom and half her side- 

A sight to dream of, not to tell! 

0 shield her! shield sweet Christabel! 

255 Yet Geraldine nor speaks nor stirs; 

Ah! what a stricken look was hers! 

Deep from within she seems half-way 
To lift some weight with sick assay, 

And eyes the maid and seeks delay; 

260 Then suddenly as one defied 

Collects herself in scorn and pride, 

And lay down by the Maiden’s side! — 

And in her arms the maid she took, 

Ah well-a-day! 

265 And with low voice and doleful look 
These words did say: 

‘In the touch of this bosom there worketh a spell, 

Which is lord of thy utterance, Christabel! 

Thou knowest to-night, and wilt know to-morrow 
270 This mark of my shame, this seal of my sorrow: 

But vainly thou warrest, 

For this is alone in 
Thy power to declare, 

That in the dim forest 
275 Thou heard’st a low moaning, 

And found’st a bright lady, surpassingly fair; 

And didst bring her home with thee in love and in charity, 
To shield her and shelter her from the damp air.’ 


entnommene Lesart ftlr 253. A: Hideous, deformed and pale of hue. — 
Die Lesart des MS II und des (nicht bekannten) vom Kritiker des 
Examiner benutzten MS, die die Farbe des Busens und sein schreck- 
liches Aussehen bestimmt schildern, sind zur groBeren Spannung nun in 
allgemeine Entsetzensrufe geandert. Der Kezensent — Ca. halt Hazlitt, 
der gem auf Col. stichelte, fttr den indiskreten Schwatzer — war 
sich wohl bewuBt, datf diese Mitteilung dem Dichter sehr ungelegen 
kam, denn er nennt den von ihm zitierten Vers “the Keystone” und 
weifi ganz gut, da!3 Col. ihn deshalb auslieB. — Das heuchlerische 
Gebaren Geraldinens, als sie sich entdeckt sieht, ist nun erst recht 
ausgeftthrt; die Zeile “and she is to sleep by Christabel” von A und 
MS II ist jetzt durch eine gewiB starker wirkende Anrufung der 
Heiligen (oder Marias) ersetzt. Das frtthere brachte allerdings den 
Gegensatz der beiden Madchengestalten besser zum Ausdruck, doch 
wurde das gemeinsame Schlafen dadurch wieder zu frtih dichterisch 
benutzt. Jetzt setzt dieser Zug erst mit der gleichzeitigen Handlung 
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The Conclusion 

to Part the First. 

It was a lovely sight to see 
280 The lady Christabel, when she 
"Was praying at the old oak tree. 

Amid the jagged shadows 
Of mossy leafless boughs. 

Kneeling in the moonlight, 

285 To make her gentle vows; 

Her slender palms together prest, 

Heaving sometimes on her breast; 

Her face resigned to bliss or bale — 

Her face, oh call it fair not pale, 

290 And both blue eyes more bright than clear, 

Each about to have a tear. 

With open eyes (ah woe is me!) 

Asleep, and dreaming fearfully, 

Fearfully dreaming, yet, I wis, 

295 Dreaming that alone, which is — 

O sorrow and shame! Can this be she, 

The lady, who knelt at the old oak tree? 

And lo! the worker of these harms, 

That holds the maiden in her arms, 

800 Seems to slumber still and mild, 

As a mother with her child. 

A star hath set, a star hath risen, 

O Geraldine! since arms of thine 
Have been the lovely lady’s prison. 

805 O Geraldine! one hour was thine — 

Thou’st had thy will! By taim and rill, 

The night-birds all that hour were still. 

But now they are jubilant anew, 

From cliff and tower, tu — whoo! tu — whoo! 

810 Tu —whoo! tu —whoo! from wood and fell! 

And see! the lady Christabel 
Gathers herself from out her trance ; 

Her limbs relax, her countenance 
Grows sad and soft; the smooth thin lids 
815 Close o’er her eyes; and tears she sheds — 

Large tears that leave the lashes bright! 

And oft the while she seems to smile 
As infants at a sudden light! 

Yea, she doth smile, and she doth weep, 

320 Like a youthful hermitess, 

Beauteous in a wilderness, 

E i c h 1 e r, The Ancient Mariner u. Christ. 7 
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Who, praying always, prays in sleep. 

And, if she move unquietly, 

Perchance, ’tis but the blood so free 
325 Comes back and tingles in her feet. 

No doubt, she hath a vision sweet. 

What if her guardian spirit ’twere, 

What if she knew her mother near? 

But this she knows, in joys and woes, 

330 That saints will aid if men will call: 

For the blue sky bends over all! 

Part the Second. 

Each matin bell, the Baron saith, 

Knells us back to a world of death. 

These words Sir Leoline first said, 

335 When he rose and found his lady dead: 

These words Sir Leoline will say, 

Many a morn to his dying day! 

And hence the custom and law began 
That still at dawn the sacristan, 

340 Who duly pulls the heavy bell, 

Five and forty beads must tell 
Between each stroke — a warning knell, 

Which not a soul can choose but hear 
From Bratha Head to Wyndermere. 

345 Saith Bracy the bard, So let it knell! 

And let the drowsy sacristan 
Still count as slowly as he can! 

There is no lack of such, I ween, 

As well fill up the space between. 

350 In Langdale Pike and Witch’s Lair, 

And Dungeon-ghyll so foully rent, 

With ropes of rock and bells of air 
Three sinful sextons’ ghosts are pent, 

Who all give back, one after t’other, 

355 The death-note to their living brother; 

And oft too, by the knell ofiended, 

Just as their one! two! three! is ended, 

The devil mocks the doleful tale 
With a merry peal from Borrowdale. 

360 The air is still! through mist and cloud 
That merry peal comes ringing loud; 

And Geraldine shakes off* her dread, 

And rises lightly from the bed; 

Geraldinens ein. — 337. A day. B day, [Kein Alinea!] B* etc. day ! 
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Puts on her silken vestments white, 

865 And tricks her hair in lovely plight, 

And nothing doubting of her spell 
Awakens the lady Christabel. 

‘Sleep you, sweet lady Christabel? 

I trust that you have rested well.’ 

870 And Christabel awoke and spied 

The same who lay down by her side — 

0 rather say, the same whom she 
Raised up beneath the old oak tree! 

Nay, fairer yet! and yet more fair! 

375 For she belike hath drunken deep 
Of all the blessedness of sleep! 

And while she spake, her looks, her air 
Such gentle thankfulness declare, 

That (so it seemed) her girded vests 
380 Grew tight beneath her heaving breasts. 
‘Sure I have sinn’d!’ said Christabel, 

‘Now heaven be praised if all be well!’ 
And in low faltering tones, yet sweet, 

Did she the lofty lady greet 
885 With such perplexity of mind 

As dreams too lively leave behind. 

So quickly she rose, and quickly arrayed 
Her maiden limbs, and having prayed 
That He, who on the cross did groan, 

890 Might wash away her sins unknown, 

She forthwith led fair Geraldine 
To meet her sire, Sir Leoline. 

The lovely maid and the lady tall 
Are pacing both into the hall, 

895 And pacing on through page and groom, 
Enter the Baron’s presence-room. 

The Baron rose, and while he prest 
His gentle daughter to his breast, 

With cheerful wonder in his eyes 
400 The lady Geraldine espies, 

And gave such welcome to the same, 

As might beseem so bright a dame! 


But when he heard the lady’s tale, 
And when she told her father’s name, 
405 Why waxed Sir Leoline so pale, 
Murmuring o’er the name again, 

Lord Roland de Yaux of Tryermaine? 


o 

O 
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Alas! they had been friends in youth; 

But whispering tongues can poison truth; 

410 And constancy lives in realms above; 

And life is thorny; and youth is vain; 

And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 

And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

415 With Boland and Sir Leoline. 

Each spake words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother: 

They parted — ne’er to meet again! 

But never either found another 
420 To free the hollow heart from paining — 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 

Like cliffs which had been rent asunder; 

A dreary sea now flows between. 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 

425 Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 

Sir Leoline, a moment’s space. 

Stood gazing on the damsel’s face: 

And the youthful Lord of Trvermaine 
430 Came back upon his heart again. 

O then the Baron forgot his age, 

His noble heart swelled high with rage; 

He swore by the wounds in Jesu’s side 
He would proclaim it far and wide, 

435 With trump and solemn heraldry, 

That they, who thus had wronged the dame 
Were base as spotted infamy! 

‘And if they dare deny the same, 

My herald shall appoint a week, 

440 And let the recreant traitors seek 

My tourney court — that there and then 
I may dislodge their reptile souls 
From the bodies and forms of men!’ 

He spake: his eye in lightning rolls! 

445 For the lady was ruthlessly seized; and he kenned 
In the beautiful lady the child of his friend! 

And now the tears were on his face, 

And fondly in his arms he took 
Fair Geraldine, who met the embrace, 

450 Prolonging it with joyous look. 

Which when she viewed, a vision fell 
Upon the soul of Christabel, 
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The vision of fear, the touch and pain! 

She shrunk and shuddered, and saw again — 

466 (Ah, woe is me! Was it for thee, 

Thou gentle maid! such sights to see?) 

Again she saw that bosom old, 

Again she felt that bosom cold, 

And drew in her breath with a hissing sound: 

460 Whereat the Knight turned wildly round, 

And nothing saw', but his own sweet maid 
With eyes upraised, as one that prayed. 

The touch, the sight, had passed aw’ay 
And in its stead that vision blest, 

466 Which comforted her after-rest, 

While in the lady’s arms she lay, 

Had put a rapture in her breast. 

And on her lips and o’er her eyes 
Spread smiles like light! 

With new* surprise. * 

470 ‘What ails then my beloved child?’ 

The Baron said — His daughter mild 
Made answer, ‘All will yet be well!’ 

I ween, she had no power to tell 
Aught else: so mighty was the spell. 

475 Yet he, who saw this Geraldine, 

Had deemed her sure a thing divine. 

Such sorrow wuth such grace she blended. 

As if she feared she had offended 
Sweet Christabel, that gentle maid! 

480 And with such low’ly tones she prayed 
She might be sent without delay 
Home to her father’s mansion. 

‘Nay! 

Nay, by my soul!’ said Leoline. 

‘Ho! Bracy, the bard, the charge be thine! 

485 Go thou, with music sweet and loud, 

And take two steeds with trappings proud, 

And take the youth whom thou lov’st best 
To bear thy harp, and learn thy song, 

And clothe you both in solemn vest, 

490 And over the mountains haste along, 

Lest wandering folk, that are abroad, 

Detain you on the valley road. 

Deutlicher Abschnitt ist nun mit Recht markiert. — 453. Aft*, wie 
oben; MS I & III The vision foul of fear and pain. Gltlcklich ist nim 
das korperliche Unbehagen der Umarmung durch den Unhold aus- 
gedrttckt worden. — 463. Aff. wie oben: MS I The pang the sight was 
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‘And when he has crossed the Irthing flood, 

My merry bard! he hastes, he hastes 
495 Up Knorren Moor, through Halegarth Wood, 

And reaches soon that castle good 

Which stands and threatens Scotland’s wastes. 

‘Bard Bracy! bard Bracy! your horses are fleet. 

Ye must ride up the hall, your music so sweet, 

500 More loud than your horses’ echoing feet! 

And loud and loud to Lord Boland call, 

Thy daughter is safe in Langdale hall! 

Thy beautiful daughter is safe and free — 

Sir Leoline greets thee thus through me. 

505 He bids thee come without delay 
With all thy numerous array; 

And take thv lovely daughter home: 

And he will meet thee on the way 
With all his numerous array 
510 White with their panting palfreys’ foam: 

And by mine honour! I will say, 

That I repent me of the day 

When I spake words of fierce disdain 

To Boland de Yaux of Tryermaine I — 

515 — For since that evil hour hath flown, 

Many a summer’s sun hath shone; 

Yet ne’er found I a friend again 
Like Boland de Yaux of Tryermaine.’ 

The lady fell, and clasped his knees, 

520 Her face upraised, her eyes o’erflowing; 

And Bracy replied, with faltering voice, 

His gracious hail on all bestowing; 

‘Thy words, thou sire of Christabel, 

Are sweeter than my harp can tell; 

525 Yet might I gain a boon of thee, 

This day my journey should not be, 

So strange a dream hath come to me; 

That I had vowed with music loud 
To clear yon wood from thing unblest, 

530 Warned by a vision in my rest! 

For in my sleep I saw that dove, 

That gentle bird, whom thou dost love, 

And call’st by thy own daughter’s name — 

past away, MS III The pang, the sight had pass'd away, — die Diskre- 
panzen der MSS erklaren sich aus raschem Abschreiben; pang, der 
Schmerz selber, ist nun wie in 453. durch die Schmerzursache touch 
ersetzt. — 476. AB divine, B’ divine. 477 ff. waren dadurch als Grand 
ftir die Bezeichnung divine charakterisiert. Nun besteht diese an sich 
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Sir Leoline! I saw the same, 

536 Fluttering, and uttering fearful moan, 

Among the green herbs in the forest alone. 

Which when I saw and when I heard, 

I wonder’d what might ail the bird; 

For nothing near it could I see, 

540 Save the grass and green herbs underneath the old tree. 

‘And in my dream, methought, I went 
To search out what might there be found; 

And what the sweet bird’s trouble meant, 

That thus lay fluttering on the ground. 

545 I went and peered, and could descry 
No cause for her distressful cry; 

But yet for her dear lady’s sake 
I stooped, methought, the dove to take, 

When lo! I saw a bright green snake 
550 Coiled around its wings and neck. 

Green as the herbs on which it couched, 

Close by the dove’s its head it crouched; 

And with the dove it heaves and stirs, 

Swelling its neck as she swelled hers! 

555 I woke; it was the midnight hour, 

The clock was echoing in the tower; 

But though my slumber was gone by. 

This dream it would not pass away — 

It seems to live upon my eye! 

560 And thence I vowed this self-same day 
W 7 ith music strong and saintly song 
To wander through the forest bare, 

Lest aught unholy loiter there.’ 

Thus Bracy said: the Baron, the while, 

565 Half-listening heard him with a smile; 

Then turned to Lady Geraldine, 

His eyes made up of wonder and love; 

And said in courtly accents fine, 

‘Sweet maid, Lord Roland’s beauteous dove, 

570 With arms more strong than harp or song, 

Thy sire and I will crush the snake!’ 

He kissed her .forehead as he spake, 

And Geraldine, in maiden wise 
Casting down her large bright eyes, 

675 With blushing cheek and courtesy fine 
She turned her from Sir Leoline; 

Softly gathering up her train, 

That o’er her right arm fell again; 

And folded her arms across her chest, 

580 And couched her head upon her breast, 
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And looked askance at Christabel - 

Jesu, Maria, shield her well! 

A snake’s small eye blinks dull and shy, 

And the lady’s eyes they shrunk in her head, 

585 Each shrunk up to a serpent’s eye, 

And with somewhat of malice, and more of dread. 
At Christabel she look’d askance! — 

One moment — and the sight was fled! 

But Christabel in dizzy trance 
590 Stumbling on the unsteady ground 

Shuddered aloud, with a hissing sound; 

And Geraldine again turned round, 

And like a thing, that sought relief, 

Full of wonder and full of grief, 

595 She rolled her large bright eyes divine 
Wildly on Sir Leoline. 

The maid, alas! her thoughts are gone, 

She nothing sees — no sight but one! 

The maid, devoid of guile and sin, 

600 I know not how, in fearful wise, 

So deeply had she drunken in 

That look, those shrunken serpent eyes, 

That all her features were resigned 
To this sole image in her mind: 

605 And passively did imitate 

That look of dull and treacherous hate! 

And thus she stood, in dizzy trance, 

Still picturing that look askance 
With forced unconscious sympathy 

610 Full before her father’s view - 

As far as such a look could be 
In eyes so innocent and blue! 

And when the trance was o’er, the maid 
Paused awhile, and inly prayed: 

615 Then falling at the Baron’s feet, 

‘By my mother’s soul do I entreat 
That thou this woman send away!’ 

She said: and more she could not say: 

For what she knew she could not tell, 

620 O’er-mastered by the mighty spell. 


zu Recht. — 598. AB’ wie oben; B She nothing sees — no sight but 
one! But. Sinnloser Df. — 613. A But when the trance teas o'er, BB’ 
wie oben. Der Unterschied ist im Balladenstile wirklich zu gering- 
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Why is thy cheek so wan and wild, 

Sir Leoline? Thy only child 
Lies at thy feet, thy joy, thy pride, 

So fair, so innocent, so mild; 

625 The same, for whom thy lady died! 

0, by the pangs of her dear mother 
Think thou no evil of thy child! 

For her, and thee, and for no other, 

She prayed the moment ere she died: 

630 Prayed that the babe for whom she died, 

Might prove her dear lord’s joy and pride! 

That prayer her deadly pangs beguiled, 

Sir Leoline! 

And wouldst thou wrong thy only child, 

635 Her child and thine? 

Within the Baron’s heart and brain 
If thoughts, like these, had any share, 

They only swelled his rage and pain, 

And did but work confusion there. 

640 His heart was cleft with pain and rage, 

His cheeks they quivered, his eyes were wild. 

Dishonour’d thus in his old age; 

Dishonour’d by his only child, 

And all his hospitality 
645 To the insulted daughter of his friend 
By more than woman’s jealousy 
Brought thus to a disgraceful end — 

He rolled his eye with stem regard 
Upon the gentle minstrel bard, 

650 And said in tones abrupt, austere — 

‘Why, Bracy! dost thou loiter here? 

I bade thee hence!’ The bard obeyed; 

And turning from his own sweet maid, 

The aged knight, Sir Leoline, 

655 Led forth the lady Geraldine! 

The Conclusion 

to Part the Second. 

A little child, a limber elf 
Singing, dancing to itself, 

A fairy thing with red round cheeks, 

That always finds, and never seeks, 

660 Makes such a vision to the sight 

ftlgig, um besondere Absicht dahinter zu vermuten. — 647. A disgracful 
Df. — 656 ff. fehlen in alien drei MSS. Ca. schliefit daraus und aus 
dem Umstande, dafl sie schon im Mai 1801 in einem Briefe an Southey 
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As fills a father’s eyes with light; 

And pleasures flow in so thick and fast 
Upon his heart, that he at last 
Must needs express his love’s excess 
665 With words of unmeant bitterness, 

Perhaps ’tis pretty to force together 
Thoughts so all unlike each other; 

To mutter and mock a broken charm, 

To dally with wrong that does no harm. 

670 Perhaps ’tis tender too and pretty 
At each wild word to feel within 
A sweet recoil of love and pity. 

And what, if in a world of sin 

(0 sorrow and shame should this be true!) 

675 Such giddiness of heart and brain 

Comes seldom save from rage and pain, 

So talks as it’s most used to do. 

geschickt wurden, dafl die Conclusion to Part the Second nicht ur- 
sprttnglich f&r Christ, gedichtet sei. Dafttr mochte ich auch ins Feld 
ftthren, daB keine einzige klare Anspielung auf das Gedicht selber 
darinnen zu finden ist (vgl. dagegen Conclusion to Part the First). 
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1. The Ancient Mariner. 

Nur der rcchts gedruckte Text S ist berttcksichtigt. 

1. Mariner ist ein gewahlterer Ausdruck als sailor; 
ancient im Sinne von old heute archaistisch. 

2. stoppeth archaistisch e Form, zur Vollmessung wie 
auch sonst verwertet. 

3. Zu dieser Formel bemerkt Brandi: “Der Matrose 
schwort bei seinem grauen Bart, als ob er ein 
Tiirke ware”, und findet das sebr seltsam. Erstens einmal 
schwort nun der Matrose gar nicht in dieser Formel, sie 
ist ja vom Hochzeitsgaste gesprochen, und zweitens ist es 
nicht unbedingt ausgemacht, daB dies das Schworen der 
Mohammedaner bei ihrem Barte sei. Moglich ware es ja, 
daB die vielen orientalischen Marchen, die Col. erwiesener- 
maBen gelesen hat, hier einen Niederschlag gegeben haben, 
aber es ist doch der langwallende Bart des germanischen 
Mannes Ehrenschmuck von jeher gewesen. Ich erinnere an 
Kaiser Ottos Schwur “sam mir der bart” zu einer Zeit, wo 
die Tiirken (resp. Araber) in Europa weder literarisch noch 
politisch eine Rolle spielten. Zudem spricht die parallele 
Stellung zu u glittering eye” fur die nachstliegende Auffassung, 
den Ausdruck long beard ebenso als aufleres, sinnliches Merk- 
mal des verwildert aussehenden Matrosen zu nehmen. Vgl. 
unten zu 13. und im Texte 619. 

5. next of kin = next in blood. 

8. din [ags . dyn, dyne, dunne, me. dine, din] lauter 
Larm, besonders fortgesetzt verwirrter und widerhallender 
Schall, der das Ohr beleidigt. 

10. quoth he typische Nachstellung des Pron. gerade 
in dieser, dem Balladenstil angehorenden Formel. Vgl. 198. 
393. 408. 568. 576. 

12. eftsoons [ags. eftsona] ursprunglich “wiederum”, 
dann “spater, bald darauf, sofort”, letzteres besonders ar¬ 
chaistisch (etwa in Thomson, Castle of Indol ., I. 29.). 
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13. Viele Belege schildem die unwiderstehliche Wir- 
kung von Col.’s Blick und Konversation (so Memoirs of 
Wordsworth, I. 99, Carlyle u. a.); wenn diese Verse von 
Wo. lierruhren (vgl. zu 15—16.), so erschiene mir dieser 
sonst an Eitelkeit grenzende autobiographische Zug an- 
nehmbar. Doch wrirde aucb die unmittelbare Vorstellung 
des von entsetzlichem Scbicksale unbeimlich glanzenden 
Auges des Anc. Mar. geniigen. 15—16. Die zwei Zeilen 
stammen von Wo.; vielleicht aucb 13—14 (Ca. pag. 594). 

16. hath archaisierende Form der Balladen- und Bibel- 
spruche wie 33. 408. etc. und Christ 7. 140. 217. etc. 
Vgl. Lesart zu 671. A. 

22. to drop, meist Scbifferspracbe =* to leave in the 
rear, gewohnlich to drop astern. 

23. kirk nordengl. Dialekt, ebenso 466. 475. 603. 605. 

25—28. Die vielen einsilbigen Worter dieser Strophe 

malen die Gleichformigkeit des ermiidenden Vorganges; 
die Zeilen sind langsam und schwer zu lesen. 

32. bassooyi Fagott. ‘ During Co Vs residence in Stowey 
his friend Poole reformed the church choir, and added a bassoon 
to its resources. Mrs. Sandford (T. Poole and his friends, I. 247) 
happily suggests, that this “was the very original and proto¬ 
type of the *loud bassoon’ whose sound moved the icedding guest 
to beat his breast”.’ (Ca., Note.) Hochst wahrscheinlich. 

36. merry leicht archaist., = heiter machend, etwa wie 
in ‘a merry jest’, ‘merry-making’. — minstrelsy = Sanger- 
chor, vgl. Milton, P. L., VI. 168, “the minstrelsy of Heaven”. 

41. storm-blast pleonastiscbe Zusammensetzg. “Sturmes- 
wehen”. In der Randglosse hat Ca. fur das drawn von S 
driven eingesetzt, indem er einen bei kleiner Schrift nahe- 
liegenden Lesefehler des Setzers annimmt und sich mit 
Recht auf 48. A stiitzt (vgl. Lesart). 

42. tyrannous in dieser Bedeutung veraltet, etwa = 
boisterous. 

51—70. Athenaeum, March 15 th , 1890 fuhrt zahlreiche 
glaubwiirdige Parallelen aus Captain James’s “North-west 
Passage” an; einige davon sind: l It proved very thicke foule 
weather, and the next day, by two o Clocke in the morning, we 
found ourselves incompassed about with Ice’ (Ed. of 1633, pag. 6); 

4 We had Ice not farre off about us, and some pieces as high 
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as our Top-mast-head! (pag. 7); ‘... great pieces of Ice. .. twice 
as high as our Top-mast-head! . (pag. 14), wozu besonders 
Y. 58 zu vgl. ‘We heard ... the rutt against a banke of Ice 
that lay on the Shoare. It made a hollow and hideous noyse, 
like an over-fall of water , which made us reason amongst our 
selves concerning it , for we were not able to see about us, it 
being darke night and foggie’ (pag. 8) &c. 

54. Das Bild ist entschieden nicht volkstumlich im 
Munde eines Matrosen. Capt. James sagt: ‘ some of the sharpe 
blue comers [of the great pieces of ice] did reach quite under 
us’ (pag. 6). Der Eezensent in Athm ., March 15, 1890 macht 
auf diesen Unterschied aufmerksam, doch ohne ihn naher 
zu besprechen. 

55. drift nicht im Seemannssinne = treibende Stro- 
mung, sondern =* shower of snow. Vgl. Pope, Odyss., VIII. 
128: ‘Drifts of rising dust involve the sky.’ — clift wohl Neben- 
form zu cliff Klippe, wegen des Binnenreimes gewahlt; aller- 
dings lage auch cleft [me. clift, clyft] Spalte, Kluft nahe; 
doch sind ja nicht bloB die Ritzen der Eisberge und Riffe 
schneeweiB, sondern das Ganze. 

56. sheen dichterisch = Glanz, Schimmer; vgl. zu 314. 

57. ken Das Pras. zwischen zwei Prateriten ist auf- 
fallig, wie der dichterische Ausdruck liberhaupt nicht selbst- 
verstandlich ist. Jedenfalls war der Binnenreim auf men Yer- 
anlassung zu der lockeren Satzfugung. 

61. Die kraftige Tonmalerei verglichen mit der niich- 
temen Schilderung bei James (s. zu 51—70.) erinnert stark 
an unsern Burger. 

62. swound, haufiger swoon, wie Y. 392. s. Lesart zu 
60. A. Der Yergleich ist wieder nicht naiv-volkstiimlich, 
wohl aber mag er einem Opiumesser gelaufig sein, der in 
seinen visionaren Zustanden solches miterlebt hat. 

63. did cross — came by, intrans. Das Motiv ist von 
Wo. angeregt, vgl. Einl. S. 1. 

67. eat, seltenes p. p., aus rhythmischen Griinden 
endungslos. the food it ne’er had eat heiBt das Futter, da an- 
genommen wird, daB der Alb. noch nie Menschen sah 
(vgl. 105). 

69. thunder-fit, gewolinlick clap of thunder, rumbling 
of th. 
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71. sprung up (pt. gew. sprang), Schifferspr., zuweilen 
auch bloB spring = der Wind kommt auf. 

75. shroud wie das islandische scrud ^ Wanfcen, d. h. 
die starken Taue, welche Masten und^Stang^a^seitlich an 
dem Schiffsrande befestigen und durchEeinen treppenartig 
miteinander verbunden sind. 

76. vesper , dichterisch = Abend, vgl. aber 595., wo 
es der gewohnliche kirchliche Ausdruck ist. 

77. fog-smoke = Hohenrauch. Vgl. Scott, Marmion , 
II. XIV. Introduction. 

79—82. G. fuhrt als Vorlaufer der hier zum ersten 
Male im Anc . Mar. angedeuteten Moral die des Jugend- 
gedichtes 4 The Raven’ an, wo ein Rabe, dem sein Nest und 
seine Jungen durch das Fallen eines Baumes geraubt wird, 
mit groBer Befriedigung den Untergang des aus den Balken 
der Eiche gezimmerten Schiffes mit ansieht. Das Ganze ist 
als Schauermare gedacht. 

81. cross-bow Armbrust, wie 23., nur mit der den 
englischen Zusammensetzungen eigentumlichen schwebenden 
Betonung (erste hoch, zweite stark) zu lesen. 

92. work 'em woe, me. Wendung fur modemes “to do 
harm” vgl. Chaucer, Knightes T. 1766: ft and wrought his 
felawe wo.” Bums, 4 John Barleycorn’, 38: 1 To work him farther 
woe’. Col. verwendet es archaist. in 4 Lines in the Manner of 
Spenser,’ 27: ( work thee woe’. 

93. averred bezieht sich natiirlich nur auf die Annahme, 
daB der Vogel die Ursache des Windes gewesen sei; das 
Toten selber ist ja ganz klar erwiesen. 

97—98. Vgl. Lesart zu 93. A. l( The sunrise at sea is 
like the solemn apposition of one of the chief actors in the 
drama of crime , and agony , and expiation, and in the new 
sense of wonder with which we witness that oldest spectacle of 
the heavens we can well believe in other miracles.” (Dowden.) 
Immer ist es die Vermenschlichung der Natur, die uns in 
solche Zauberkreise zwingt. — uprist archaist. pt., Chaucer, 
Leg. of Dido u. s. f. (als Subst. Knightes T.; danach Shelley, 
Revolt of Islam, III. 21: 4 the uprest of the third sun’). 

101. ’twas volkstiimliche Apokope wie 108. 347. 363. 
432. 599. 
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104. sieh Lesart zu 100. A; ein unmittelbarer und zwar 
berichtigter Naturanschauung entnommener Zug. 

109, 110. Wo. scheint dies© Zeilen in ‘ Solitary Reapers 9 
(1803), 15, 16 im Ohre gehabt zu haben: * Breaking the silence 
of the seas / Among the farthest Hebrides .' (H.) 

125—126. Schon ‘ The Destiny of Nations 9 (1796), 
278—281, hat Col. solches Faulen mit ahnlichen Worten 
geschildert “As what time after long and pestful calms, / With 
slimy shapes and miscreated life / Poisoning the vast Pacific, 
the fresh breeze / Wakens the merchant-sail uprising 99 (Brandi, 
S. 214, danach H.) 

127—130. G. zieht hier zwei Stellen als rhythmische 
und sonstige Yorbilder an: Middleton, The Witch: “Black 
spirits and white; / Red spirits and gray; / Mingle, mingle, 
mingle, / You that mingle may, keine sehr iiberzeugende 
Parallele; besser ist jedenfalls Macbeth, 1.1: “Fair is foul and 
foul is fair / Hover through the fog and filthy air ” Ygl. Ein- 
leitung S. 2 u. 3. — red, schottisch, urspninglich eine Art des 
galischen Tanzes, rout G-etose, Tumult, Verwirrung. — death- 
fires gewohnlich =* Erscheinung, die tiber einem Leichnam 
gesehen wird, s. auch Col., ‘ Ode on the Departing Year 9 (1796), 
58 — 59. “Might armies of the dead, / Dance like death-fires 
round her tomb 99 ; hier wohl eine Art Elmsfeuer, das den Tod 
vorherverkiinden soil. 

131. assured Vollmessung, wie sonst haufig, aber nicht 
konsequent. 

133. he had wohl wie in Konversation mit Synizese 
zu lesen, da die ganze Strophe voll schweren Rhythmus ist. 

136. at the root = at its root, vollstandig sinnlich zu 
fassen. 

139. well a-day [ ags . wa-la-wa = wehe, oh wehe!] 
Volksetymologische Bildung. 

141/142. Es scheint diese Art von Prangerstehen ganz 
auf freier dichterischer Erfindung zu beruhen; ahnliche 
Volksbrauche sind mir nicht bekannt. 

149—156. Zum “Skelettschiff” vgl. Einleitung S. 2. 
“Der Einfall muBte in Col. eine Fulle verwandter Anschau- 
ungen aufrufen. Er hatte wohl selbst oft, wenn er abends 
am Strande nordlich von Stowey herumspazierte, auf der 
hohen See ein Boot auftauchen sehen, ungefahr wie er es 
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im Gedicht beschreibt: zuerst ein kleiner Fleck zwischen 
sich und der sinkenden Sonne, ein dunkles Wolkchen, dann 
eine seltsame Schattengestalt, Mast und Eaa schwarz wie 
Eisengitter, und der abgelegene Charakter der Kliste half 
noch das Gespenstische des Eindruckes erhohen.” (Brandi, 
S. 209.) 

162 und 163. I wist: “Col. semis so mistake the character 
of the common particle iwis, ywis ‘certainty* (A. S. gewis, 
adj. ‘certain*) which, often appearing in MSS as I-wis was 
erroneously referred to a fictitious verb tv is, unknown to A. S . 
Col. certainly believed in such a verb, for in Alice du Cl os 
[? 1826] ‘you tvis* [1.77] occurs. I-wis is found in Sir 
Cauline* (H.) Obiges Prat, und das spater auch fur eine 
Ballade erfundene Pras. 2. pers. machen diese Annahme zur 
GewiBheit. — 164. to near bes. der Schifferspr. eigentiimlieh. 
vgl. 182. 623. — 165. dodge Das erst seit dem 16. Jahr- 
hundert (Shaks . bloB Ant. <£ Cleo ., IIL 9, 62) belegte Wort 
charakterisiert in seiner schwer mit einem Worte zu iiber- 
setzenden Bedeutung: fk sich hin- und herbewegen, rund um 
oder hinter ein Hindemis, um einem Yerfolger zu ent- 
gehen” — trefflich die scheinbare Unsicherheit des Fahr- 
zeuges, das aber unfehlbar seinem Ziele zustrebt. 

166. tack and veer Schifferspr. “lavieren und wenden”. 

157. with black lips baked. Ygl. Don Juan , II. 86, 1: 
And their baked lips, with many a bloody crack.* 

160. Grausiger, aber auch lebendigster Naturalismus. 

164. Col. bemerkt zu der Stelle (Table Talk, May 31 8t , 
1830): ‘I took the thought of “grinning for joy** from my companion* s 
[Berdmare of Jesus Coll., Cambridge] remark to me, when we 
had climbed to the top of Plinlimmon, and were nearly dead 
with thirst. We could not speak from the constriction, till we 
found a little puddle under a stone. He said to me: “You 
grinned like an idiot !** He had done the same.* — Also wieder 
ein autobiographischer Zug. — Gramercy ist ein Wort 
Spensers, dann bei W. Scott haufig. 

166. as = as if..., nicht selten. Ygl. Col. Wallenstein, 
I. V.: ‘He looks as he had seen a ghost.* 

168. to work us weal vgl. 92. und die allit. Formel weal 
and woe. Noch halt der Anc. Mar. das Fahrzeug fur heil- 
bringend. 
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179* peer, wie 186. = to peep, look through. Milton 
spricht vom “peering day ”. 

184. Gossameres. l The old legend says these are the re¬ 
mnants of the Virgin Mary's winding sheet, which fell from her 
when she was translated \ (G.) Das fadenartig Verschwebende 
der Geistersegel ist trefflich damit verglichen. ‘Out of the few 
images in this poem borrowed from the Nether Stotvey surround¬ 
ings: cf. 1 . 36 [= 32. S]. “ The surface of the [Quantock] 
heath restless and glittering with the wavings of the spider 
threads . .. miles of grass, light and glittering , and the insects 
passing ” (Dorothy Wordsworth’s Journal, Febr. 8, 1798./ (H.) 

185—189. siehe Lesarten zu 177—185. A. 

188—189. Wie hier ein Wettwurfeln zwischen zwei 
Geisterwesen auf dem Ozean stattfindet, so hat Col. in dem 
spateren allegorischen Gedichte ‘Time, Heal and Imaginary 9 
(?1815) den Wettlauf zweier Geister, Bruder und Schwester, 
aber mit unbestimmtem Ausgange geschildert. — mate, all- 
gemein = Genosse (nicht = Gatte). 

190—192. H. vergleicht hiezu Chaucer, ‘Rom. of the 
Rose53Off. wo Ydelnesse, welche die Tiir hiitet, wie folgt 
beschrieben wird: ‘Hir heer teas as yelowe of hewe / As any 
basin scoured netve. / Hir flesh as tendre as is a chikc / With 
bente browes smothe and slike; / And by mesure large were / 
The opening of hir y8n clere. / Hir nose of good proporcioun, / 
Hir y^n greye as a faucoun, / With sivete breeth and wel 
savoured . / Hir face wliyt and wel coloured, .. . Die mittel- 
alterliche Schilderung der StraBendirne hat Col. fur sein 
Gespenst aufgegriffen und hier, wie dann in Christ., die 
triigerisch blendende AuBenseite der inneren Faulnis zu- 
gesellt, die so noch viel abscheulicher wirkt. 

193. Life-in-Dcath. Vgl. Lesart zu 177—185. A. Der 
Ausdruck bedeutet “Leben inmitten des Todes”, vgl. Col.’s 
Grabschrift, die er 1833 verfaBte: “0 lift one thought in 
prayer for S. T. C., / That he who many a year with toil of 
breath / Finds death in life, may here find life in death!” 
Nach Dowden plagten Col. im Alter die Vorstellungen dieser 
Nachtmar oft genug. Name und Yorstellung sind auch bei 
Tennyson zu finden, vgl. St. Simeon Stylites, 52f; Enoch 
Arden, 561; Lucretius, 154; The Princess, Tears, idle Tears, 

E i c h 1 e r, The Ancient Mariner u. Christ. 8 
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20. Auch Elliott, Preston Mills 3 , 2 zitiert den Ausdruck 
Col.’s. 

195. hull k, [a#s. hulc] Schiff. me. meist = Transport- 
schiff, ein Begriff, der auch in der archaist. Yerwendung im 
we. weiterlebt = groBes, schwer lenkbares Fahrzeug. Hat 
mit hull nichts zu tun. — along-side Schifferspr. = Bord 
an Bord. 

196. twain , wie deutsehes “zween” nur noch dichterisch. 

197—198. G . vgl. hiezu Macbeth , I. 3 , 32ff. y aber weder 

rhythmisch noch stofflich ist dies zu rechtfertigen, wenn 
auch andere Stellen allgemein durch die Stimmung der 
Hexenszenen beeinfluBt sind. — Der Tempuswechsel in 198. 
leitet zu einer lebendigeren Schilderung des Anbruches der 
Nacht iiber. 

199 f. dip ungewoknlich, aber der Situation angepaBt, 
fur das iibliche set , sink. — rush out ein kiihner, aber auBerst 
bezeichnender Ausdruck fiir die Schnelligkeit. Die beiden 
Zeilen geben ein von den Begebenheiten vollig losgelostes 
Naturbild eigener Art. 

202. spectre-bark = gewohnlich phantom-ship. 

207. steersman ist in der Seemannsspr. der Mann, der 
wirklich das Steuer handhabt, also = “Ruderganger”, 
wahrend “Steuermann” oft durch pilot bezeichnet wird. 

208. drip Das ags. dryppan me. dryppe, drippe ist aus- 
gestorben und das we. geht auf das seit dem 15. Jahr- 
hundert aus Danemark eingewanderte dryppe zuriick = to 
fall in drops. 

209. clombe , arch. pt. & p. p., gew. climbed, vgl. Wo., 
Waggoner , I. 102; Scott, Rokeby , III. 5 . Hier = ‘to mount 
slowly upwards’. (N. E. D.) 

210—211. the homed Moon. “Sailors say that a star dog¬ 
ging the moon forebodes evil(H.) das Dranhangen eines 
Sternes am Monde mag wohl gesehen werden, U but no sailor 
ever saw a star between the nether tip of a homed moon 79 , wie 
C a. richtig bemerkt. Uber das unbedingt phantastische 
Motiv siehe Lesart zu 195—203. A. 

212. star-dogged moon. Neubildung. Diese Vorstellung 
ist unanstoflig: ein dem Monde wie ein Hund dem Herm 
auf dem FuBe folgender Stern. 
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222. Eine echt volkstiimliche Vorstellung bei diesem 
ganz aus der Situation gegriffenen Yergleicbe. 

226—227. stammen von Wo. (Col.’s Anm. in S: 'For 
the last two lines of this stanza, I am indebted to Mr. Wo. 
It was on a delightful walk from Nether Stoivey to Dulverton, 
with him and his sister, in the autumn of 1797, that this poem 
was planned, and in part composed. 3 ). — ribbed sea-sand ist 
der durch das Zurlickweichen der Flut gerippte und ge- 
furchte Sand der Kiiste. 

232—235. Zu den Schrecken der volligen Einsam- 
keit vergleicht G. nicht unpassend die Schlafwandlerszene 
aus Macbeth (V. I.) und Tennyson, ‘The Palace of Art / 
st. 72., sowie folgende Stelle: ‘Hazlitt, alluding to the first 
time he heard Col. preach, in 1798, says: “When I got there, 
the organ was playing the 100 th Psalm, and when it was done 
Mr. Col. rose & gave out his text { And he went up into the 
mountain to pray HIMSELF ALONE / As he gave out the 
text his voice ‘rose like a stream of rich distilled perfumes / 
and ivhen he came to the last two words , which he pronounced 
loud , deep, and distinct , it seemed to me, who was then young, 
as if the sounds had echoed from the bottom of the human 
heart, and as if that prayer might have floated in solemn sileyjce 
through the universe ” 3 (Ca. pag. XXXIX.) 

244 ff. Die Yersuche zu beten sind ebenso vergeblich 
wie die des schurkischen Konigs in Hamlet, III. 3 (G.) — 
or ever “bevor”. Der erste Bestandteil ist die unbetonte Form 
zu ere. Altertiimlich oder schottisch. 

248—256. Auch diese Schreckgestalten kehren ahnlich 
in Tennyson, ‘The Palace of Art, 3 st. 59, 60, wieder. 

257. from on high Die zwei letzteren Worte in der 
Predigersprache = heaven. 

263. the moving Moon wird erst durch die Randglosse 
‘journeying 3 erklart; sonst konnte auch “veranderungsreich” 
oder “wechselvolT’ der Sinn sein. 

267. bemock, selten = mock at (Sh., Coriolan, I. 1, 261 
und Tempest, III. 3. 63). 

268. April hoar-frost solche dreigliedrige Zusammen- 
setzungen sind im Englischen fast nur der Dichtersprache 
gestattet. 

8 * 
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269. shadow hier wie 272. und 277. in der eigentlichen 
Bedeutung = Schatten, wogegen es 482. und 485. = Ge- 
spenst, Geist ist. 

270. alway, selten oder poetisch. ags. ealne w©3, spater 
gewann die Gen. Form in dieser adverbialen Bedeutung 
den Vorrang (always), den alway nur als Archaismus streitig 
macht. 

274—280. “Uber dergleichen Sumpfgetier scheint er 
sogar mit Yorbedacht zoologische Werke nachgeschlagen 
zu haben; denn das Notizbuch enthalt aus dieser Zeit lange 
Paragraphe iiber den Alligator, xiber die Boa, uber Kroko- 
dile in vorsundflutlichen Lagunen.” (Brandi, pag. 214.) Wenn 
auch der ,,Yorbedacht” vielleicht nicht stimmt, ist doch 
diese Quelle unabweisbar. 

278. attire = ‘array, dress,’ deutseh am besten wohl 
“Aufzug”. 

284 ff. Die Tierbemitleidung ist eines der typischen 
Motive der englischen Literatur des ausgehenden 18. Jahr- 
hunderts: Thomson, Goldsmith, Sterne, Cowper und Bums 
gehoren zu ihren Vertretem in teils sentimentaler, teils 
naiver Form. Bei Col. finden wir zunachst die ‘Ode to a 
young ass’, die uns diese Eichtung verkorpert, dann nicht 
selten, wie auch bei Burns, Ubertragung auf die beseelte 
Pflanze. Allzu individualistisch, oft nicht mehr weit vom 
Lacherlichen entfemt, haben Southey, Lamb und Words¬ 
worth diese Auffassung vertreten. (Vgl. Brandi, pag. 98 ff.) 

297. silly archaist. = weak, frail. Spenser: ‘ After long 
storms with which my silly bark was tossed.’ 

802. dank feucht, ‘with the connotation that this is 
an injurious or disagreeable quality’. (N. E. D.) Oft von 
der nassen StraBe gebraucht. 

803. drunken arch. = drunk, sonst nur als Adj. xiblich. 

310. anear = near, dichterisches Adv., ziemlich selten; 

vgl. Scott, ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel Y. 31: ‘Now seems it 
far, and now anear.’ 

312. sere, gew. sear = trocken, diirr, verwittert, welk. 

314. sheen als Adj. ganz veraltet = glanzend, schon. 
Ygl. Chaucer, Leg. G. W., 49: ‘ Whan hit up-riseth by the 
morwe shene’; Frol., lib: ‘A Cliristofre on his brest of silver 
shenef Knightes T., 210: ‘ Emelye the shetie’. — fire-flags, wie 
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127. death-fires das aberglaubisch ausgedeutete Elmsfeuer 
(‘a meteoric flame’ N. E. D.). 

317. between entspricht der in den Grammatiken ge- 
wohnlichen Regel nicht, wonach between seiner Grund- 
bedeutung nach bei zwei, among bei mebreren Dingen 
angewendet wird. Schon Dr. Johnson, Dictionary (1755) 
bemerkt hiezu: * This accuracy is not always preserved’. 

325. jag = Zacke, Zickzack. Der Blitz fallt also strom- 
weise; die zu Gmnde liegende Vorstellung sind offenbar die 
“Flachenblitze”; bei sehr nahen Entladungen bemerkt man 
jedoch iiberhaupt selten eine Linie, sondem ist von der 
Lichtfulle geblendet. 

336. blow up = “mit emeuter Kraft frisch zu wehen 
anfangen”; die durch den Reim geforderte Umstellung ist 
in der Prosa ungebrauchlich. 

337. ’gan. Das Simplex zu begin, im me. als Auxiliar 
ungemein haufig, wird in der archaisierenden Dichtersprache, 
als ware es Apokope, ’gin, ’gan geschrieben. 

338. wont = “gewohnt”. Ygl. Chaucer, Leg. G. W., 
2353: 'As hit of women hath be tvoned yore 1 . 

339. raise “heben, ziehen, aufwinden, (Kohlen) fordern”, 
also sehr passend fur die hier geschilderte mechanische 
Tatigkeit. 

347. Das Imperf. ist hier in plusquamperfektischer Be- 
deutung zu fassen. 

348. corse, archaisierende Rechtschreibung, historisch 
begriindet, das p ist erst wieder durch gelehrten EinfluB 
eingefugt worden. Vgl. Byron, 4 Cain / III. 1: 'I must watch 
my husband’s corse.’ (Ebenso Anc. Mar., 438, 491.) 

368. a-dropping. Der siidliche Dialekt und die Vulgar- 
sprache hat das alte a = on noch bewahrt, das die Dichter¬ 
sprache nur selten mehr verwendet. Die ganze Stelle ist 
nach H. von Chaucers Rom. of Rose, A. 662ff. angeregt, 
wo der Garten von Sir Mirthe folgendermaBen beschrieben 
wird: 'Ther mighte men see many fiokkes / Of turtles and [of] 
laverokkes ... / And throstles, terins and mavys / That songen 
for to Wynne him prys; / And eek to sormaunt in hir song / 
These other briddes hem among. .. / They songc hir song as 
faire and wel / As angels docm espirituel ... / Layes of love, 
ful wel sowning / They songen in hir jargoning.’ Der letztere 
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in diesem Sinne (= Geschwatz, Gezwitscher) hochst selten© 
Ausdruck in Verbindung mit dem 348. A. (q. v.) urspninglich 
gebrauchten Lavrock macben dies© Anregung mehr als wahr- 
scheinlich. 

366. heavens, pi. gemaC dem biblischen Sprachgebrauche; 
nebenbei konnte Col. wohl hier auch an die Spharenmusik 
der verschiedenen Himmel gedacht haben. 

367. made on, ein seltener Ausdruck fur “weiter be- 
treiben”. 

369—372. ‘ Another of the rare images in this poem derived 
from the Nether Stowey environment . .. The ( hidden brook ’ is 
the selfsame chatterer of The Three Graves, nigh to which 
stood the lone arbour of ‘circling hollies icoodbine-clad’ in which 
young Edward dreamed his fateful dream . It is the brook 
that runs down from the comb in which stands the village of 
Holford through the grounds of Alfoxden — the same of which 
Col. sings in The Nightingale and The Lime-Tree 
Bower, and which is described by Wordsworth in the Fenwick 
Note to Lines written in Early Spring* (H.) 

389. wie ein (vor Ungeduld) scharrendes RoB, das man 
plotzlicb loslaOt. 

393—394. Zum Wortlaut und zur Situation vergleicht 
H. N. Col.: Byron, Don Juan, II. Ill , 1 — 2. 

395. living life Das Wortspiel bezeichnet das “eigent- 
liche, wache Leben”. 

402. bideth = wohnt, ganz veraltetes Simplex des gew. 
abide (bei Milton noch zuweilen). 

414—417. Humphrey Ward, Engl. Poets, 1880, I. 550, 
weist auf 'Osorio*, V. 302 hin: { Oh woman! I have stood silent 
like a slave before thee”; ebenso auf Sir John Davies, * Orchestra 
or a Poem on Dancing / st. 19: ( For lo the sea that fleets about 
the land, / And like a girdle clips her solid waist, j Music 
and measure both doth understand: / For his great chrystal 
eye is alivays cast j Up to the moon, and on her fixed fast / 
422—429. Ca. fiihrt hiezu eine von James iibersehene 
Stelle aus der 'Strange & dangerous Voyage ■’ an, die besonders 
auch fur die spatere Marginalglosse anregend gewesen sein 
diirfte: *1 give no credit... to the vicious, and abusive urits 
of later Portingales and Spaniards: who never speake of any 
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difficulties: as slioalde water, Ice , nor sight of land: but as if 
they had been brought home in a dreame or engine (pag. 107.) 

424—425. Diese etwas mystische Antwort soli ©ine 
iibermenschliche Geschwindigkeit ausdriicken: in der traum- 
haften Vorstellung ist das Subjekt des Beseitigens der Luft 
vor dem Schiffe nicht naher bezeichnet. 

429. trance “BewuBtlosigkeit” (mediz. term, techn.), bier 
mit einem deutlichen Traumleben verbunden; gleichbedeu- 
tend mit swound (92. 392); in Christ, wird der Begriff noch 
durch dizzy verstarkt (689. 607). 

435. charnel-dungeon “Leichenkerker”, gewohnlichere 
Zusammensetzungen sind charnel-house, charnel-chapel. 
Obige Bildung 1768 in Beattie, Minstr., I. 32 belegt. 

446—451. Die im Vergleich trefflich ausgedriickte 
beangstigende Stimmung, welche alien Seeleuten, die je 
einsame Regionen aufgesucht haben, wohlbekannt ist 
(St. Brooke), vergleicht G. mit der ganz ahnlichen in Christ.; 
jedenfalls kommen die Eingangsverse des letzteren Gedichtes 
sowie 31—52 hiefiir in Betracht. 

457. meadow-gale, gale bedeutet in der Seemannssprache 
einen ganz tiichtigen Wind, in der Poesie aber wird es wie 
breeze allgemein als Gattungsname, ja sogar im Sinne 
unseres “Zephir” gebraucht. Mit der sonst unbelegten Zu- 
sammensetzung fallt also der Anc. Mar. eigentlich aus der 
Rolle. 

467. 570. countree. Ein konsequent beibehaltener Uber- 
rest der arch. Orthographie von A. (wie V. 518. 570) wegen 
der altertiimlichen Betonung. Die Balladensprache betont 
fast nie anders; Byron, ‘ Siege of Corinth30, vielleicht in 
Erinnerung an unser Gedicht: ‘ And some are in a far countree 
Ygl. auch Christ . 225. 

468. harbour-bar der aus Steinen und Erde durch 
Schwemmung aufgefuhrte Wall, der die Hafenbucht von der 
offenen See trennt; er bildet die natiirliche Grenze des 
ruhigen Hafens und spielt als solche in Tennysons ‘ Crossing 
the Bar* eine wichtige Rolle. Ygl. auch Tennysons l The 
Sailor Boy / 2: ( He rose at dawn and fired with hope , / Shot 
o>er the seething harbour-bar / 

477 ff. Die schon 420/421 angedeutete beruhigende Wir- 
kung des Mondscheines, die hier zum Landschaftsbilde und 
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zum Ausklingen der Gespenstergeschichte prachtig yerwertet 
ist, scheint durcli ein personliches Erlebnis bei Col. betont 
worden zu sein. Schon Ca. nimmt, vor Brandi, folgende 
Stelle des Notizbuches (Bl. 32a) fur ‘The Nightingale*, 91 ff. 
in Anspruch: ‘Hartley fell doum and hurt himself — I caught 
him up crying and screaming — and ran out of room with him. — 
The Moon caught his eye — he ceased crying immediately — 
and his eyes and the tears in them, how they glittered in the 
Moonlight!* Die Situation des angezogenen Gedichtes stimmt 
in der Tat aueh ziemlich genau zu der Stelle; doch meine 
ich, daB das Motiv bei Col. tiefer Wurzeln schlug, zumal 
er fruher (Sonnet to the autumnal Moon) den Mond anders 
dargestellt hatte. Und so mochte ich jene Anregung auch 
auf unser Gedicht ausdehnen. 

479. steady heiBt der Wetterhahn nur im besonderen 
Falle, weil eben kein Wind geht; kein stehendes Beiwort. 

483. full many arch. Verstarkung besonders in dieser 
Yerbindung tiblich; vgl. Gray, ‘Elegy dc.,* 53: Full many a 
gem of purest ray serene.* 

488 ff. Diese Art, das Schiff zu lenken, stammt, so 
sonderbar es bei einem so phantastischen Motive klingen 
mag, von Wo. 

492—493. und 496—497. Leichte volkstiimliche Ab- 
wechslung von each und they. 

497. Ein gewahlter Ausdruck, etwa = “keinen Laut ver- 
nehmen lassen”, wohl zu pathetischer Hervorhebung. 

507. to blast — ,,mit Zauber schlagen”. 

508—509. Das Bild tritt so klar vor die Augen des 
Anc. Mar., daB er noch einmal alles miterlebt, und deshalb 
geht seine Erzahlung wieder ins Pras. liber. 

516. to rear one*s voice “die Stimme (zum Himmel) ernpor- 
heben”, haufiger ‘to raise one’s voice,’ bibl. = ‘lift up.’ 

521/522. ‘The fourth & last image taken from the Nether 
Stowey vicinage . Old stumps of oak, macerated through damp 
and carpeted with moss, abound in the wooded combs of 
Quantock.* (H.) 

523. skiff-boat pleonastische Zusammensetzung “kleines 
Segelboot”. 

524. I troic “traun! ha!”, veraltete Beteuerungsfonnel. 
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529. warped “geworfen” ist das Holz infolge der sen- 
genden Tropenhitze. 

633. to lag , meist ‘lag behind oder after’ “sich Zeit 
lassen”, hier “langsam dahintreiben”. Die liebevolle Aus- 
malung des schonen Bildes ist beachtenswert. 

534. forest-brook , sonst unbelegte Zusammensetzung. 

635. ivy-tod archaist. = ivy-bush or clump (G.). Diese 
Zusammensetzung gehort der Volkssprache an (etymolog. = 
“Zotte”, nach England aus Skandinavien eingewandert). 

536. ‘The owlet in the ivy-tod is probably borrowed from 
the Passage in Beaumont and Fletchers Bon due a , misquoted 
thus by Lamb in a letter to Col . (June 14 , 1796): “Then did 
I see these valiant men of Britain / Like boding owls creep 
into tods of ivy , / And hoot their fears to one another nightly 
(H.) Da aber die Eulen hier keine Angst zeigen und auch 
nicht aus dem Efeugestriipp (das iibrigens gar nicht so 
hoch sein muB, daB sie den Wolf unten anheulen konnen), 
herausschreien, erscheint die Parallele nicht gerade sehr 
felsenfest. Warum sollte Col. hier nicht unmittelbar nach 
der Natur gemalt haben, wie in Christ . 3C6 — 310? — Die 
Tonmalerei der dumpfen Yokale ist sehr wirksam. 

540. afeared, prov. oder arch. = “voller Furcht”; Chaucer, 
Leg . G.W., 53: ‘so sore hit is afered of the night 9 ; 2321: ‘Yet 
hit is afered and awhaped”; Prol. 628 , etc.; bei Shaksp. mehr 
als dreiBigmal belegt, stirbt nach 1700 fast aus, durch 
‘afraid’ in der Lit.- Spr. abgelost. AuBer der volkstiimlichen 
Verwendung taucht es seit W. Morris auch kiinstlich belebt 
in der Lit.-Spr. wieder auf. (N. E. D.) 

641. cheerily — “ermutigend, heiter”. Vgl. Scott, Lady 
of the Lake , IV. 25: ‘Hunters live so cheerily \ 

669. telling “Zeugnis gebend” durch das Echo. 

560—669. Der entsetzliche Eindruck des Anc. Mar. auf 
die ersten Menschen, die er wieder begegnet, ist gerecht- 
fertigt durch die Todesqualen, die er ausgestanden hat; nun 
geniigt sein bloBer Anblick, Grauen einzufloBen. 

578. frame = human body; arch, oder erhabener Stil, 
oft “this mortal frame”. — wrenched =* convulsed, “er- 
schiittert”. 

686 ff. vgl. Lesart zu Christ . 81. 
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593. garden-bower “Gartenlaube”, sonst unbelegt; viel- 
leicht verblaBte Erinnerung an das Deutsche? 

608. bring friends “(einander) zugetane Freunde”; das 
Englische braucht hier, wie im Briefstile, ‘your loving son’, 
kein reziprokes Akkusativobjekt. — babe, dichterisch und 
namentlich bibl. =± Kind; haufiger ist das nach Art der 
Kundersprache gebildete Diminutiv baby. 

623. forlorn of sense “seiner Sinne beraubt”, arch. Aus- 
druck. Ygl. Spenser, 4 Shepherd's Cal., 9 Apr, 4: ‘or art thou of 
thy loved lasse forlome?’ Milton, P. LX . 921: ‘Forbm of 
thee / Whither shall I betake me . . . ? 9 

623—624. Als knapper Ausdruck der Wirkung der 
Geschichte auf den Zuhorer und wohl auch teilweise auf 
den Leser ist dieser Satz zum Zitate geworden. 
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2. Christabel. 

1—B. Zum Eingang vgl. die Turmszene aus Schillers 
“Rauber”, femer “Lines composed in a Concert-Room” (Brandi, 
S. 264/266) und endlich den naturschildemden Eingang von 
“Frost at Midnight”. 

3. Der Vers ist natiirlich vierhebig zu lesen, so daB 
die langhinhallenden Eulenrufe nachgeahmt werden. Der- 
selbe Ruf schon in “Parliamentary Oscillators” (1794), 31 u. 
36 Tu — whool 

7—8. which / From her kennel Die Geschlechtsbezeich- 
nung durch her hindert nicht die Setzung des Relativums 
which. 

9. maketh arch. Vollmessung wie sonst. 

13. my lady's shroud Das Leichentuch der Mutter Chri- 
stabels, die ja als Gespenst wandelt, vgl. 204 ff. Brandis 
MiBverstandnis der Stelle habe ich schon S. 2B oben be- 
sprochen. 

16—20. Ca. vergleicht Wo.’s Alfoxden Journal, Jan. 31, 
1798: ‘Set forward to Stoivey at half-past five. When we left 
home the moon immensely large, the sky scattered over with 
clouds. These soon closed in, contracting the dimensions of the 
moon without concealing her.' Das Erlebnis mag alte Erin- 
nerungen aufgefrischt haben, denn schon im “Sonnet to the 
autumnal Moon” heiBt es: “I watch thy gliding, while tvith 
watery light / Thy weak eye glimmers through a fleecy veil”, 
wieder Schilderung des bewolkten Himmels. Auch Notiz- 
buch, Bl. 31a zieht Ca. an: ‘Behind the thin / Gray cloud 
that cover'd but not hid the sky / The round full moon look'd 
small.' 

21. month before the month of May, geheimnisvolle Um- 
schreibung, welche die Alliteration begiinstigt. 

23. the lovely lady Christabel wird stets als holdes Kind 
bezeichnet. Vgl. denselben Ausdruck 38. 47. 804. dann 24. 
loves, 228. love you, 229. love them, 238. loveliness, 277. love, 
279. lovely sight, 393. lovely maid, 470. beloved child, ein ab* 
sichtliches Festhalten an Wort und Begriff! 
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25. what makes her zu erganzen: (to) be; sonst wiirde 
man vielleicht ‘what makes she’ erwarten. Vgl. etwa auch 
veraltetes: ‘to make a person away or to make a p. hence.’ 
32. siehe L.-A. — 33. 35. 281. 297. 373. 540. siehe zu 42. 

34. misletoe, eine vielleicht durch die stimmhafte Aus- 
sprache herbeigefuhrte Schreibung von mistletoe; allerdings 
kommt auch misselbird, misseltoe &c . vor. 

42. the huge, broad-breasted , old oak tree. Haufung von 
Attributen. Parallelen bei Col. “The Raven” 1. & 21 *the 
huge oak-tree', 41, ‘the tall oak tree'; Notizbuch, Bl. 6 b., ‘Broad¬ 
breasted Rock', wozu Ca. vergleicht: “The Destiny of Nations”, 
335 ‘Its high, o'er-hanging, white, broad-breasted cliffs, / 
Glass'd on the subject ocean'; dann Notizbuch, Bl. 30 b., ‘Broad¬ 
breasted Pollard'. — Die freien Zusammensetzungen sind 
Col.’s eigenstes Werk, nicht etwa EinfluB der deutschen 
Sprache, denn schon in seinen Sonetten finden wir sie: 
VII. 7 ‘thought-bewildered', IX. 5 ‘terror-pale', X 6 ‘hope- 
born', XL 2 ‘wildly-various', XI. 7 (& To the Nightingale, 1.), 
‘love lorn', XI. 12 ‘bosom - probing', Sonnet to the Autumnal 
Moon, 1 ‘various-vested', 2 ‘wildly-toorking', 13 ‘sorrow-clouded'. 
&c. — Spater merzte er solche Bildungen aus oder wendete 
wenigstens keine neuen derartigen an. 

44. moaneth Vollmessung, archaistische Form, wie sonst. 

46. ringlet Haarlocke, ringlet curl also pleonastische Zu- 
sammensetzung. 

49—62. Ca. vergleicht dazu: Dor. Wo., Journal (Life 
I. 141), March 7, 1798: ‘ William and I drank tea at Cole¬ 
ridge's. A cloudy sky . Observed nothing particularly interesting — 
the distant prospect obscured. One only leaf upon the top of a 
tree — the sole remaining leaf — danced round and round like 
a ray blown by the wind.' Also bestimmt Autobiographisches, 
denn, daB die drei gleichgestimmten Dichterseelen sich 
solche Beobachtungen mitteilten, ist klar. Auffallig ist nur, 
daB dies eine rote Blatt den ganzen Winter (bis in den 
April) liberdauert hat. 

54. Ca. zu 582 [warum nicht zu 54?]: “When The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel appeared, Southey wrote to Wynn, March 5, 
1805 (Life & Corr., II. 316): ‘The beginning of the story is 
too like Col's Christ obeli, which he [Scott] had seen; the 
very line “Jesu Maria, shield her well!” is caught from it .. . 
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I do not think [he copied anything] designedly, hut the echo 
was in his ear, not for emulation, hut propter amorem. 
This only refers to the beginning Ein einwandfreier Beweis 
fur die groBe Gewalt der Melodie von Col.’s Gedicht; zu 
Scotts Gedachtnis vgl. L.-A. 81. 

58—65. s. L.-A. 

60. shadowy “schattengleich, gespenstisch”, bezieht sich 
weniger auf die Farbe als das wan in 61. (und 621.), das 
mehr das “bleiche, triibe” ausdriickt, das durch den Kon- 
trast der lebensvollen (rotlich-weifien) Hautfarbe an dem 
(blaulich-weiBen) Seidenstoffe hervortritt. 

63. unsandaVd paBt besser als das gewohnliche ‘bare- 
footed , in das Kostiim der Szene. — blue-veined als Zeichen 
feiner Haut; vgl. etwa Ant. and Cleop. II. V. 29. 

66. s. Anc. Mar. 101 und L.-A. zu Christ. 81. 

68. Mit deutlicher Anspielung von Byron, Bon Juan, 
VI. 36, 3 zitiert. 

69. Mary mother ist ebensowenig wie Anc. Mar . 294: 
‘Mary Queen 9 ein Hinweis auf romisch-katholisches Milieu, 
da die englische Staatskirche die Marienverehrung zwar 
nicht nach katholischem Muster betreibt, aber dieselben 
Ausdnicke wie die romische Kirche gebraucht. 

71. meet wie 78. 181. arch., besonders bibl. (Deutero- 
nomium III. 18, Matth. III. 8, Lukas XV. 23 und sehr 
haufig im Common Prayer Book) = suitable, proper (ags. 
3 emet.) 

81. s. L.-A. — yestermom poet. Bildung. 

82. forlorn “elend, verlassen”. Denselben Ausdruck: 
a maid forlorn gebraucht Spenser F. Qu. I. 3, 43 von Una; 
da liegt doch wohl Entlehnung vor. 

88. s. L.-A. 

92. I wis, auch I wisse, poet, archaist. Altes adj. ^ewiss, 
iwis, ywisse miBverstanden zerlegt und zur 1. sg. praes. 
gemacht, dann also = “ich denke” &c. wie in 294. — 
entranced als adj. selten = “in Ohnmacht”, sonst gew. 
= “verziickt”; vgl. Shaksp., Pericl., III. II. 94 und hier 
zu Anc. Mar. 429. 

106—122. s. L.-A. 

115. wie 166. 254. 368. stehender Begriff; vgl. zu 23. 
123-144. s. L.-A. 81. 
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129. belike, selten = ‘perhaps, likely’ und ahnl., archaist., 
vgl. Richardson, Pamela 1.238; Wo., Peter Lamb: “ Things 
that I know not of belilce to thee are dear ” Ebenso hier 375. 

136. right glad etwas altertiimlich, wie 144. und (t The 
Raven,” 41. 

139. Praise we Konjunktiv. 

166—168. s. L.-A. 

174. rushes. Binsen wurden im Mittelalter zum Bestreuen 
der Dielen oder des Estrichs verwendet; moglich, daB auch 
ein lokales Erlebnis Col. hier angeregt hat. Der Schutz- 
heilige von Grasmere ist St. Oswald und an seinem Tage 
(5. August) bringen die Kinder Binsen in die Kirche; dieser 
Brauch heiflt “rush-bearing”. 

188. in wretched plight “in klaglichem Zustande”. 

190—193. s. L.-A. 192. virtuous “heilkraftig” (arch.) bei 
Spenser haufig; also synonym zu cordial in 191. 

199. how = that, jetzt dial, oder kolloq. Vgl. Dickens, 
Christmas Carol, III. *Bob Cratchit told them how he had a 
situation for Master Peter.’ 

205. Peak and pine, aus Macbeth, I., 3, 23: “Shall he 
dwindle, peak and pine”. — Peak = ‘grow sharp-featured, 
thin’ (Clark & Wright), pine = ‘become feeble’. 

212. guardian spirit, wie 327. “Schutzengel”; das Ge- 
spenst ist also segnend und schirmend. Ygl. Shaftesbury, 
Charact . I. 168: ‘ We have each of us a daemon genius, angel, 
or guardian-spirit.' (1711, N. E. D.) 

217. wildered, selten = bewildered, von dem es ge- 
formt ist. 

219. s. L.-A. 

220. wild-flower wine wieder eine kiihne Zusammen- 
setzung, sonst nicht belegt. 

223. lofty lady “erhabene Dame” wie 226. und 384. 

225. s. zu Anc. Mar. 467. 

227. upper sky — “hoch oben im Himmel”, nicht “im 
oberen Himmel”, vielleicht ist an die unmittelbar liber den 
Wolken liegenden Himmelsregionen gedacht. 

231. in my degree = ‘according to my condition or 
ability.’ (veraltet.) 

239. weal and woe, alte allit. Formel; vgl. Leg . of Good 
Women, 689, 1234. 
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242. half-way “bis zur halben Hohe”, wie 257. 

248 ff. s. L.-A. 

266. stricken — ‘under the power and consequence of 
a stroke/ mehr als unser “betroffen”. 

268. assay vom altfranz. assai, lat. exagium; im 16. Jahr- 
hundert verkiirzt zu say, dann als essay neu eingefuhrt. 
Die alte Form nur noch archaist. Vgl. Chaucer, Leg. of G . 
W„ 9, 28, 1594; Macbeth, IV. 3, 143. 

264. wel-a-day! s. z. Anc. Mar. 139. 

265. doleful — ‘full of dole, pain, grief’ wie 358. An 
unserer Stelle konnte man allerdings auch an die seltene, 
vom lat. dolus abgeleitete Bedeutung ‘wicked, malicious’ 
denken oder an eine unbewuBt gemischte Vorstellung 
Col.’s von Kummer und Bosheit, wozu 256. und 260/261. 
stimmten. Ygl. zur Auffassung 586 und zum Wort: i Love*, 
21: ‘I played a soft and doleful air* und ibid. 71, ‘ doleful tale*. 
Geraldine leidet jedenfalls, wie viele Zauberwesen, mit unter 
dem ihr verliehenen Zauber. (Vgl. Miltons Satan, I., 56: 
‘round he throws his baleful eyes*.) 

271. to tear, hier in seltener Bedeutung “to struggle, 
stand up against”. 

288. bale arch. = ‘evil/ bliss or bale alte Alliterations- 
formel, schon um 1325 belegt (Early Engl. All. Poems, A., 
373: 6 My blysse, my bale $e han been hope.* Sprichwortlich 
noch in: ‘ When bale is hext , boot is next*). 

289. und 302—304. s. L.-A. 81. 

306. tairn schott. “Bergsee”; im Lake District sehr 
haufig (auch in der Form tarn) und geradezu =* “Meer- 
auge”. Vgl. ‘Note* in Morning Post, 1802, zu Col.’s ‘Dejec¬ 
tion*: Tairn, a small lake, generally, if not always, applied 
to the lakes up in the mountains, and which are the feeders 
of those in the vallies.* — rill “Bachlein”; by in alter lokaler 
Bedeutung. 

309 und 310. tu-whoo! hier bloB mit Starkton auf der 
zweiten Silbe, nicht wie in 3. 

310. fell A. N. fiall (verwandt mit deutsch Fel-s), 
“Hiigel”, aber auch, wie hier, ‘a wild, elevated stretch of 
waste or pasture land* (N. E. D.). Das Wort ist aufier schott. 
und nordengl. selten; meist in Zusammensetzungen ‘fell- 
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bloom, fell-thrush &c.’ und in Eigennamen (— Berg), be- 
sonders im Lake-District: ‘Barfell’ &c. 

317. 318. Ca. verweist auf ‘ The Nightingale 9 , 101 — 103; 
vgl. aber auch Anc. Mar., 477ff. 

320. hermit ess Klausnerin, das Wort ist nicht gerade 
haufig belegt, so Motteux, Rabelais (1708) IV. 04. ‘Spiri¬ 
tual Actresses, Kind Hermitesses, Women that have a plaguy 
deal of Religion / — Der Vergleich ist ganz romantisch. 

321. beauteous = ‘distinguished by beauty, exceedingly 
fair in appearance or elegant in form’, ebenso 569. ein 
Wort, das fast ausschlieBlich der Literatur und besonders 
der Dichtersprache angehort. Vgl. Shaksp., Tam. of the Shrew, 
I. II. 86.; Milton, P. L. IV. 697.; Wo., Sonnets I. 30. — 
wilderness “Ekstase, Verziickung” zu wilder; vgl. zu 217. 

325. tingle “jucken, kribbeln, stechen, prickeln”; urspr. 
“klingen’’ (das Ohr “klingt”), “sausen”. — Sehr natura- 
listischer Zug. 

332. matin-bell die Glocke bei der Fruhmesse. Ca. zitiert 
zu der ganzen Stelle Allsop, Conversations with Coleridge 
(1836), I. 195. (1864, p. 104), der nach einem langen Zitat 
aus Crashaws Hymn to St. Theresa, das Col. als des Dichters 
schonste Verse gepriesen hat, folgende AuBerung Col/s 
bringt: ‘These verses were ever present to my mind whilst 
tvriting the second part of Christabel; if, indeed, by some subtle 
process of the mind they did not suggest the first thought of 
the whole poem 9 . Das Zitat, das als Anregung nur fur me- 
trische Anklange und geringfiigige Andeutungen in Christ.’s 
Wesen gelten kann, beginnt mit: ‘Since 9 tis not to be had 
at home, / She 9 ll travel to a Martyrdome. / No home for her, 
confesses she, / But where she may a Martyr be; 9 und geht 
bis: ‘Farewel House, and Farewel Home — / She 9 s for the 
Moors and Martyrdome. 9 

333. Jcnell bes. vom Gelaut der Totenglocke gesagt. 

336. say. Wie das Wort jedesmal, gleichsam als Ge- 

dankenreim in den nicht mitsammen reimenden Zeilen, in 
verschiedenen Formen wiederkehrt! Wirksam ist auch die 
Alliteration der librigen Reimworter: death, dead, day. 

342—345. Wieder innigste Verkniipfung des Abschnittes 
mit dem vorigen durch Wiederaufhahme desselben Wortes; 
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hier zur auBerliclien Motivierung der Erzahlung des Barden, 
die (vgl. oben S. 40) innerlich ohne Halt und Bedeutung ist. 

344. Diese und die folgenden Lokale lernte Col. auf 
der im Herbste 1799 mit William und John Wo. unter- 
nommenen Tour durch den Lake District kennen. Bratlia 
Head auf den mir zuganglichen Karten unauffindbar: viel- 
leicht meinte Col. die Nordspitze des Windermere, woselbst 
der FluB Brathay einmiindet. Das entsprache auch der 
heutigen Bezeichnung “Waterhead” filr diesen Teil des Sees. 
Head kommt in Flumamen als “FluBursprung, oberes Ende 
von Seen &c., Yorgebirge, Hiigelgipfel” vor. Am ehesten 
ware man versucht, an eine Ortschaft zu denken (vgl. z. B. 
Hawkshead, norwestlich von Esthwaite Water). 

345. bard. Die idealisierte Bardenfigur hat Macpherson 
in die englische Literatur eingefiihrt. Col. laBt sie schon 
in der “ Monody on the Death of Cliatterton ”, 25, 36. und in 
“Lines composed in a Concert-Room” (1799), 14ff. auftreten. — 
Bracy auch bei W. Scott als Familienname verwendet. 

348. I ween arch, “wahnen, glauben, sich einbilden”. 

350/351. Langdale Pike; welchen der beiden Kogel, die 
unter dem Namen Langdale Pikes zusammengefaBt werden, Col. 
hier meint, bleibt unentschieden. Heute bezeichnet man den 
westlichen mit Pike of Stickle (2323 feet), den ostlichen mit 
Harrison Stickle (2401 feet). — Unter Witch's Lair scheint 
Col. den sonst Helm Crag genannten, nordwestlich von 
Grasmere gelegenen, 1299 feet hohen, sehr zerkliifteten 
Gipfel zu verstehen: “The singularly-shaped hill called Helm 
Crag is conspicuously visible from Grasmere. Its apex exhibits 
so irregular an outline as to have given rise to numberless 
whimsical comparisons. Gray compares it to a gigantic building 
demolished, and the stones which composed it flung across in wild 
confusion. And Wordsworth sj>caks of — 'That ancient Woman 
seated on Helm Crag.' It is usually called the Lion and the 
Lamb.” (Black's Shilling Guide to the English Lakes, 1896, 
p. 48.) Zu dieser Annahme berechtigt der Zusammenhang 
der oben zitierten Stelle von Wo. (To Joanna, 52 — 65), wo 
es sich ebenfalls um Echoerscheinungen handelt und der 
Dichter fortfahrt: “was ready with her cavern.” — Dungeon 
Ghyll ‘is a waterfall formed by a stream which runs down a 
fissure in the mountain's side . The natural features of the place 

Eichler, The Ancient Mariner a. Christ. 9 
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justify the name! (Guide, wie oben, p. 39.) Der Staubbach 
fiihrt von den Langdale Pikes siidostlich ins Great Langdale 
und ist auch in Wo.’s “The Idle Shepherd-Boy” verherrhcht. 
Gill oder Ghyll (nordengl. und sehottisch) bedeutet “waldige 
Felsschlucht mit GieBbach”. 

355. death-note. Zusammensetzung nicht belegt, = knell 
in 342. 

358. s. z. 265. 

359. Borrowdale landschaftlich reizendes, von Suden 
nach Norden verlaufendes Gebirgstal in Cumberland, dessen 
Wasserlauf sich in Derwent Water ergieCt. Westlich begrenzen 
es die Eel-Crags (2143 feet), ostlich Brand Fell (1363 feet). 
Seine Luftlinie yon Windermere betragt etwa 16 britische 
Meilen, von den in 350—351. genannten Ortlichkeiten etwa 6. 

369. I trust. Diese Einschiebsel der volksmafiigen Rede, 
bier meist in arch. Wendungen, schon im Anc. Mar. 152. 
und 524.; in Christ, noch 66. 348. 425. 473. 

407. Lord Boland de Faux of Trwnnain. ( Triermain was 
a fief of the Barony of Gilsland, in Cumberland; after the 
death of Gilmore, Lord of Tryermaine and Torcrossock, Hubert 
Faux gave Tryermaine and Torcrossock to his second son, 
Iianulph Faux. .. and they were named Bolands successively, 
that were lords thereof, until the reign of Edward IF! Burris 
Antiquities of Westmoreland and Cumberland II, p. 482. Das 
aus den Triimmem des alten Romerwalles erbaute SchloB 
Triermain lag etwa 500 feet hoch, 2 britische Meilen west- 
siidwestlich von Gilsland, nordlich vom Irthing. Die Sage 
hat dann aber einen Felsen im Fate of St. John, etwas 
ostlich von der Nordspitze des Thirlmere , dessen ‘resemblance 
to a fairy fortress is certainly very striking 9 (Black’s Guide 
wie oben p. 61.) als l Castle Bock of Triermairi bezeichnet 
und dieses nur visionare SchloB, das fast 30 Meilen siidlicher 
als Col.’s Lokale liegt, ist auch das Lokale von Scotts 
“Bridal of Triermairi \ Auf diese Verschiedenheit haben 
meines Wissens die Skott-Kommentatoren nicht hingewiesen: 
somit bleibt nun auch die Anregung durch Christ, etwas 
zweifelhaft, obwohl der Ritter de Yaux in ‘T/n? Talisman 9 
FIff., ausdriicklich als Lord of Gilsland bezeichnet ist. 

408—425. Hiezu Ca.: These lines, perhaps because they 
bring us out of the surrounding fairyland, are the most famous in 
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Christ.; even the Edinburgh reviewer could see they were fine: 
“We defy any man to point out a passage of poetical merit in 
any of the three pieces which it [the Christ. pamphlet of 1816] 
contains except, perhaps, the following lines in p. 32. [II. 408—413], 
and even these are not very brilliant; nor is the leading thought 
original.' 9 — There had been alienation between Col. and Th . 
Poole in connection with l The Friend 9 , and no communication 
after 1810, until in January 1813 Poole sent his congratulations 
on the success of Remorse. Col. replied: ‘Dear Poole, Love 
so deep and so domesticated with the whole being as mine was 
to you, can never cease to be. To quote the best and sweetest 
lines I ever wrote 9 — and he quotes the whole passage, then 
unpublished, with but two or three unimportant variations from 
the text of 1828 — 1829. Two worth noting occur in the closing 
lines: — ‘But neither frost nor heat, nor thunder, / Can 
wholly do away, 1 ween, / The marks of that which once hath 
been. 9 Charles Lloyd published some affectionate verses about Col. 
and Lamb in his 'Desultory Thoughts on London 9 (1820). 
Lamb wrote to Col., June 20, 1820, (Ainger's Letters, II. 
32): “I admire some of Lloyd's lines on you, and I admire 
your postponing reading them. He is a sad tatler; but this is 
under the rose. Twenty years ago he estranged one friend from 
me quite ...He almost alienated you also from me, or me from 
you, I don't know which. But that breach is closed. The 
‘dreary sea 9 is filled up ... I suspect he saps Manning's faith 
in me.. . Still I like his writ 'mg verses about you." Hierauf 
folgt noch die Mitteilung, daC H. Heine diesen Abschnitt 
iibersetzt hat: Schmidt-Weifienfels, tJber Heinr. Heine, 1857, 
S. 177 (und zwar mit dem Untertitel u .LebewohT'). Kolbing 
(Siege of Corinth, S. 105) vergleickt die stark anklingende 
Stelle in Byron’s Childe Harold, III, 94 , Iff. Wenn auch die 
Situation dort eine andere ist (es handelt sich bei B. nicht 
um Freunde, sondem um ein getrenntes Liebespaar), so ist 
der EinfluB dieser Verse, die in der Tat zu den schonsten 
der Dichtung gelioren, doch sehr wahrscheinlich. 

421. scar, selten = “Wunde”; vgl. Prologue zu 'Every 
Man in his Humour', 11. 1 And in the tyring-house bring wounds 
to scars.' 

435. trump veraltet = “trumpet”, fast nur bibl.: ‘trump 
of doom, last trump.’ heraldry heifit gew. “Heraldik”, hier 

9* 
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aber “Heroldsrufe”. Ygl. Milton, Circumcision, 10. ‘He who 
with all Heaven*s heraldry whilere / Entered the world.’ 

441. tourney-court, Zusammensetzung nicht belegt: “Tur- 
nierplatz.” 

453. nnd 463. s. L.-A. 

465. after-rest gute Neubildung: “die Rube des spateren 
Scblafes”. (311 ff.) 

470. Ygl. zu 23. 

493. Irthing flood =* Irthing River, ein NebenfluB des 
sich durcb Westmoreland und Cumberland windenden Eden; 
hier ist die Gegend von Gilsland gemeint. Ygl. zu 407. 

494. merry hard, vgl. zu Anc. Mar. 36. 

495. Die beiden Ortlichkeiten sind auf den beutigen 
Karten nicbt zu finden; vielleicbt ist der Wald abgeholzt 
und das Moor trocken gelegt worden und mit ihnen aucb 
der Name verschwunden. Jedenfalls lagen sie zwiscben der 
Burg Triermain und dem Irthingtale. Vgl. zu 407. 

512. I repent me, selten mit pron. reflex, (vgl. Measure 
for M., II. III. 35.) 

552. Close by the dove’s its head it crouched . Das sonst 
intransitive Verb, ist bier transitiv = “flacb niederdriicken, 
ducken” gebraucht. 

568. accents poet. = “markante Worte, Rede, Spracbe”, 
vgl. King John, V. VI. 95; Sir W. Jones, Ode of Petrarch, 
66; Byron, Manfred , III. IV. 312: 'in thy gasping throat the 
accents rattle’. (Vielleicht aucb Julius Caesar, III. I. 113.) 

576. her = herself. 

581. dann 587. 608. askance “scheel anblickend, miB- 
trauiscb oder tiickisch blickend.” Etymologie dunkel (Ital. 
scansare = aus dem Wege gehen? oder schiancio = Abhang, 
a schiancio = scbrag). Ygl. Spenser, Shep. Cal., March 21; 
Milton, Parad. Lost, IV, 504: ‘The Devil ... with jealous leer 
malign / Eyed them askance.’ 

582. s. 54. 

583. 585. snake’s eye und serpent’s eye. Bereits Brandi 
weist auf Notizbuch, 18a bin: . . . ‘her eyes sparkled, as if 
they had been cut out of a diamond quarry in some Golconda 
of Faeryland — and cast such meaning glances as ivould have 
vitrified the Flint in a murderer’s Blunderbuss’ — Vielleicbt 
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hat aber aueh die Beschreibung der Alligatoren (ibid. 31b 
and 32 a) mitgewirkt ; wo es heiGt: ‘eyes small and sunk \ — 
Byron, Don Juan, V. 90, 5: i Witli shrinking serpent optics on 
him stared 9 mag darauf zuriickgehen. Ob dem in 583 612. 

dargestellten Falle von Suggestion medizinische Beob- 
achtungen zu Grunde liegen, muO dahingestellt bleiben. 

649. minstrel bard unbelegte tautologische Zusammen- 
setzung. 

656 ff. s. L.-A. 
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